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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our cover portrays our 1947 Madonna and Child, Mrs. Keith 
Munson and her first born son Bruce Ray, who joined the Parson- 
age family at Annisquam, Massachusetts this year just in time 
to make this the best Christmas for the Munsons. Mrs. Munson 
is the wife of the Rev. Keith Munson, minister of our church in 
Annisquam. 


John van Schaick, Jr., Editor Emeritus of The Christian Leader 
and recently active editor in the absence of the editor in Europe 
in New Hope for the “’Blest Land,” wrote a most timely comment 
ary on the contemporary scene in Palestine as seen through the 
eyes of Mr. Henry Wallace. 


The Editor wrote from London of a thrilling experience which 
Dr. Cummins and he had together in We Visit the Mother of Pax- 
liaments. 


Ps) 


Eugene G. Bewkes’ Russell Lecture, Retlections on Religion 
and Ethics is running in installments. The present installment is 
the Philosophical Approach to the Good Life. The final section of 
this important document The Relation of Ethics to Religion will 
appear January 3. 


@ 


Leslie B. Moss, Executive Director of the Church World Ser- 
vice, writes of life in Asia in Christian Missions Tomorrow. 


YOU WILL WANT EXTRAS 
of 


Our Religious Education Number 


The next issue of the Leader, Jan. 3, 1948, will be 
devoted to religious education, with special emphasis 
upon the Adventure in Growth and Achievement for 
Universalist Church Schools during 1948. This issue should 
be in the hands of members of Religious Education Com- 
mittees, of church school and youth leaders. Order now 
some extra copies for selling or distribution among those 
active in your church's educational program. 


Single copies fifteen cents 
In lots of twenty-five or more, twelve cents 
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Christmas Still Lives 


EK STOOD in the cold rain pouring through 

the twisted girders of a bombed train shed 
in Osnabruck, Germany in late November. On all 
sides of us were pinched faces of hungry thread- 
bare civilians. The place was utterly cheerless and 
the people obviously hopeless. Suddenly, in that 
wet gloom, there came to our tired senses the fresh 
clean smell of the forest. Beside us stood a little old 
man shouldering a large newly-made wreath of 
evergreens. Presently, in the crowd, we spotted 
three more people carrying wreaths. These were 
working people who got off at little towns along the 
way and went to chill homes and unsatisfying 
suppers. They rode in this unheated, unlighted win- 
dowless train every day. They were cumbered al- 
ways with packs on their backs and packages in 
their arms. For in Germany, one picks up food and 
fuel and everything else useful wherever one can. 
But they were not too cold, not too hungry, not 
too cumbered with loads to fail to take home a 
wreath for the Holy Day. 

The next day, we visited an Hungarian Dis- 
placed Persons Camp and were shown, among other 
things, the chapel. Here, too, was the sweet smell 
of the forest for the children had just decorated 
their shrine for Christmas. 

In a struggling trade school for boys and girls, 
the Czech Director explained to us why he had to 
close the school for so long in December and Jan- 
uary. With his student population made up of East- 
ern and Roman Catholics and various denomina- 
tions of Protestants, he said, “It is Christmas for 
a month, and besides it saves fuel.” 

In our orphans’ refuge at Engerode, the child- 
ren were weaving colored paper chains for holiday 
decorations from precious paper which Selma Jones 
had by some magic, (we suspect the magic of her 
charm worked on harassed occupation authorities), 
procured for her little family. 

Christmas is not dead even in this bleak corner 
of the world. Christmas lives and so hope lives on 
and glows a little brighter in fear-haunted eyes. 
Tired women fighting the impossible battle with 


dirt in DP camps and soapless civilian homes are 
more patient and tolerant with children who have 
no place to play except the barren room that serves 
as kitchen, dining room, living room and sleeping 
quarters. Under-nourished overworked men are 
gentler with their womenfolk. Christmas lives even 
in Europe. There is a stirring of good will even 
between conqueror and conquered. 


In Holland, the streets and shops of Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and the Hague are gay with decorations 
for the feast of Saint Nicholas. He is both a Saint 
and a churchman, this Dutch patron of Christmas, 
not just the gift dispenser. He stands forth with 
gold staff and pure white cross on his scarlet mitre. 
His countenance is ruddy and cheery like the faces 
of his people. The spirit of Christmas sings ancl 
shouts in Holland. But it is not just for Holland. 
Here, the people are doing their full share fo 
relief of suffering. They have not forgotten what 
it meant to them to have friends from across the 
sea come to their aid after the “starvation winter” 
of 1944 and 1945. And so the people of Holland 
express the spirit of Saint Nicholas by reaching 
out the helping hand to less fortunate people be- 
yond their borders. 


Even in gray London and in spite of the increas- 
ing austerity of life, the spirit of Christmas walks 
the fog-bound streets and like the thick fog infil- 
trates the shops and clubs and homes. Of all the 
funds being raised in London, and there are many, 
the Save Europe Fund topped them all the first 
week of December. 

Yes, Christmas is very much alive in Europe. 
It is the same old spirit of good will and hope for 
better things that has pulled men and women back 
from destruction and chaos to light and life in 
every generation. Christmas lives and it is the hope, 
the only hope for Europe and our whole world. 


Unless the problems of Europe are solved, justly 
and humanely, there can be no hope for the future 
of the new world of the Americas. The problems of 
Europe are completely insoluble, looked at from 
a mere rational and prudential viewpoint. ‘Europe 
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is finished,” said an intelligent young former 
Dutch underground fighter. And then he told me 
why he believes this continent is doomed and he 
made a fearfully sound case for his thesis. Yes, 
Europe is finished and our world stands on the 
threshold of destruction unless we can bring some- 
thing more to the solution of the problems of the 
world than power and law and prudential reason- 
ing. That something more is the spirit incarnate 
in Christmas. It is this spirit of good will toward 
man and hope for man grounded in faith in a just 
and loving Power greater than all men and nations. 


This Christmas spirit burns in the hearts of 
men and women here in suffering Europe today. 
It is a feeble spark but it still glows and it glows 
brighter as folks of many nations crowded together 
in this weary “Old World” join in celebrating 
again its incarnation in a newborn child. 

Let us then, thank God and take courage. Christ- 
mas is not dead. Christmas lives. And so we can, 
with good cheer hope and pray and work for the 
better world that is to come. “Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace among men of good 
will.” 


All Men Ever Knew of God 


T IS a commonplace observance that Christmas 
ELhas become strangely impersonal and artificial. 
We mingle with jostling throngs in department 
stores, ordering gifts by the dozens, trudging home 
with the load, weary and irritated. We work our- 
selves to exhaustion getting cards out to all the 
names in the address book, using printed messages 
because we have little time or imagination to write 
them up ourselves. It is all very annoying and often 
a frustrating experience. Most of us strive to re- 
capture the morning breathlessness we knew as 
children, but we never succeed. Surely the festival 
should hold deeper meaning, but we are vague as 
to what it is or how to realize it. If only we were 
free of the commercial conspiracy. and could get 
down to the genuine significance! - 


During the dark days of the war, we began to 
recover some of the original beauty and simplicity. 
We did not have the time, the strength or the 
money to do the usual thing. The incongruity of 
our world illumined the truth in the Christian gos- 
pel. And we thought of one another, near and far. 
Light may not have been on every Christmas tree, 
but it was in our hearts. Have we forgotten? 

There is something reminiscent in such reflec- 
tion of the old story about no room in the inn. The 
place was crowded. Everyone was intent on his 
own concerns, or too tired, or too indifferent, to be 
disturbed by another’s problem. Is there a knock 
at the door—who cares? Is someone there—who 
will bother himself to see? 


And that is humanity’s persistent question. We 
talk abstractly of peoples as though they were 
statistics in a survey. We argue about principal- 
ities and powers. We speak glibly of devastating 
vast areas of the earth. Is anybody there? Who 
asks? 

It is no use turning to science. The only light 
it offers is electric, and its verdict is that there 
is nothing there. 


Nothing? To him who hears there are whispers 
‘in the night wind of a need greater’ than anything 
our insulated minds can grasp. Who answers? 
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The Christmas truth has never been so richly 
revealed as now. Divine imperatives meet us on 
every threshold. We are finding out many things 
that are empty and fruitless, and we are learning 
of other things of increasing power. Our own spir- 
its have never been in profounder need. 

The darkness is not destroyed. It is still here. 
There must be light and love and life to overcome 
it. That is the prophecy of Christmas. 

Bethlehem took all men ever knew of God, deep- 
ened it with love, made it intensely real in terms 
of compassionate life, brought it down and made 
it the light of our days, the consolation of our sor- 
row, the healing of our pain. That is the promise of 
Christmas. 

But we know not the promise nor the prophecy, 
within, until we live the life which Jesus repre- 
sents. And that requires that in some way or other 
we shall live for others, even though we do it in 
an obscure or secret way. Someone is here who 
needs a little friendship, a little toil. We can all 
find someone to whom we can be something. And 
with that discovery all the candles, the carols, the 
holly, even the night changes to mystery. 

“Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard. . .?” 


Rode. Ba 
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BISHOP HARTMAN HONORED 


ISHOP Lewis Oliver Hartman of the Method- 

ist Church recently received what is called, 
“The 1947 Zion’s Herald Award for Methodist | 
Churchmanship.”’ THE CHRISTIAN LEADER congrat- 
ulates the Wesleyan Association, donor of the 
award, and Zion’s Herald which has been a free 
journal of religion for one hundred and twenty- 
five years, twenty-four of them under the dynamic 
editorship of Dr. Hartman. 

But other churches beside the Methodist have 
felt the power of Bishop Hartman. He has been 
a mighty influence for independent thinking and 
courageous action, both as a churchman and as a. 
citizen. May he lead on for many years to come. 
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- emerging victorious. 
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“Where Is He?” | 


[t THE old city of Jerusalem, in the days of 
Herod the King, the question that the three wise 
men were asking everywhere was, “Where is he?” 
It is the question that men with sad and doubting 
hearts are asking today. Where is the spirit of rev- 
erence, good will, peace on earth? Where is the star 
that will guide the world to a Savior? 

He does not seem to be in Jerusalem or Bethle- 
hem or on the Tel Aviv-Jaffa border. He is not 
much in evidence in Paris and Naples, in Mar- 
seilles and Bucharest, in Nanking and Tokio. 
Threatening flames of ill-will leap from the Krem- 
lin. Talk in Congress, to put it mildly, is not con- 
spicuous for peace on earth, good will among men. 
Where is this Savior of the world? 

When we are in this questioning, despairing 
mood, it is both interesting and salutary to turn 
back and read some of the histories, letters and 


other documents that were produced in periods _ 


which were even darker, when blood and iron were 
much more in use, when peace and good will seemed 
much more chimerical or far away. 

They wrote of a day when “every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confess, that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 

They testified that they “were strengthened with 
might by His spirit.” They said again and again, 
“Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” or “Thanks be to 
God which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” 

“Heaven and earth shall pass away,” said Jesus, 
“but my words shall not pass away.” 

We do not have to accept the Christology of 
earlier ages in order to be thrilled by the mighty 
spirit of Jesus and of the early disciples. However 
dark the days for them, there was light ahead. In 
all the early Christian writings, there is a note of 
assurance, of certainty. They knew that they were 


IN A NUTSHELL 
F 1,500,000 displaced persons in Europe, 
700,000 are believed to be capable of repatri- 
ation or re-establishment where they are and 
800,000 must be re-settled. 


* * * * 


Out of a welter of bad reasons and good reasons 
for its support, the Marshall Plan appears to be 


* * * 


Freedom of religion does not mean government 
support of churches or bus service to church 
schools. It means equality for all persons and bodies 
before the law. Jehovah’s Witnesses are as much 
entitled to free bicycles as Catholics to free buses. 


* * % * 


All Protestant churches are moving steadily 
toward the position taken by the Joint Statement 
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on the right side. They knew that their lives would 
count. They did not call it telefinalism but in the 
old records there is the same note of certainly that 
du Nouy, the scientist, puts in his record of the 
evolution of the human race. 

So as Christmas comes, the old year dies and a 
new year comes, Christian people need to correct 
their perspective. Our race is beginning a new 
epoch in the long history of evolution—the develop- 
ment of the brain, the subjugation of animal in- 
stincts, the production of individuals who are mas- 
ters of their destiny. 

Any one of us can delay the evolution. Any one 
of us can help it. It is bound to come. Cosmic 
forces ordain it. The free will of men of ill will 
can hold it back and send whole nations to join 
the extinct animals, but the triumph of good will 
is the Divine Plan and God cannot fail. 

Where is he today? He is in the brain and 
heart of many a Christian standing firm in the 
storms of passion or pursuing the path of help; 
fulness to fellow men. 

He is in the struggle of statesmen who see the 
possibility of a united world. 

He is in the loyalty and love of husband and 
wife and thoughtful care of children. He is wher- 
ever the primitive beast is tamed and made, to 
serve noble ends. 

And if war is not yet outlawed and if monogamy 
is not yet established and if the Golden Rule doe’ 
not yet control in industry on either side, whd 
are we that' we should expect the work of a milléent 
ium to be accomplished in our brief span of life? 
It is enough to know that against any odds we can 
make a worthy contribution. ' 

In this faith then a Merry Christmas to all. 

In this faith then a useful and Happy New Year 
to all. JON Oe 


of Universalists and Congregationalists that the 
only possible basis for church federation or union 
is a “common purpose to do the will of God as re- 
vealed by Jesus.” | 


* * * * 


The one effective way in which to combat false 
ideas is with true ideas. Outlawing communists 
is to strengthen communism. 


* * * * i 


Dr. Mary Susan Malahlele, M.B., Ch.B., a Bantu, 
is the first African woman to take a medical degree 
at a South African University. According to Race 
Relation News, Dr. Malahlele is now at work in the 
McCord Zulu Hospital, Durban. She expects to 
specialize eventually in children’s diseases, and 
return for work to her native Pretoria, among her 
own people, the Bapedi. (WP) 
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New Hope For The “Blest Land” 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


Now, from the Holy Land there come suggestions of a new and 
better way of life and service. Mr. Henry Wallace in his dispatches 
from Palestine to The New Republic of which he is editor, fore- 
casts a way out of conflict. 


HEN Whittier wrote, “Blest land of Judea, 
thrice hallowed of song, Where the holiest 
of memories pilgrim like throng,” he had in mind 
the birth and life of Jesus. Rice 
There is not much question about the tremend- 
ous fact that there was such a career and, of 
course, he had a birthplace and.a birth date. Few 
want to argue about that. The bitter controversies 
between Moslems, Jews and Christians have come 
from lust of power and prestige, the right to con- 
trol, the hatred of sectarians, the mistaken sense 
of duty that inspired the great crusades. So Pales- 
tine has been rent and torn with strife. In the 
bitterness of today, we forget that bitterness and 
conflict are old stories in the Holy Land. Always 
the Turks, when they were in control, had to keep 
troops stationed at the holy places, especially on 
anniversaries to prevent religionists from butcher- 
tng one another. Even so-called Christians killed 
fellow men to serve Christ. ie 


Now, from the Holy Land there come sugges- 
tions of a new and better way of life and service. 
Mr. Henry Wallace, in his dispatches from Pales- 
tine to The New Republic of which he is editor, fore- 
casts a way out of conflict. In short, it is working 
together even if people cannot worship together. It 
is the way of church unity and of religious unity, 
that has been pointed out by the Universalist 
church for many years. It is in essence and spirit 
at least the project of church federation now being 
argued on the Federal Council. 

What is it that Palestine needs today? Land 
improvement, irrigation, nitrates, the possibility 
of two blades of grass growing where one or none 
grew before, labor that makes a desert rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. 

How can this be achieved? By the co-operation 
of Arab and Jew. 

In Postcript to Palestine, published November 
24, Mr. Wallace writes: 


“In my articles on Palestine I stressed the need 
for developing the Jordan River Valley for both 
power and irrigation. I want to underscore that 
statement, because the successful. partition of Pal- 
astine is only one step in the problem of rehabilita- 
ting the displaced persons who want to live there, 
and the UN decision will be only one step in build- 
ing the two new states. Several hundred thousand 
acres must be brought under irrigation in the 
Negev before the many thousands of people who 
want to go and are entitled to go to Palestine can 
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enjoy a decent standard of living. At the same time, 
the problem of peaceful, neighborly co-operation 
between the Arabs and the Jews will depend on an 
economic program that will raise enormously the 
standard of living of the Arab people. 


“The first step after partition is an accomplished 
fact is to get the financing for a Jordan Valley Au- 
thority that will serve not only the Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine, but also the Arabs in the valley land on 
the east bank of the Jordan. The one million two 
hundred thousand Arabs in Palestine and the three 


* hundred and thirty thousand Arabs in Transjordan 


can create for themselves a new, far higher stand- 
ard of living if they will co-operate with their Jew- 
ish brothers in the fruitful use of capital for irri- 
gation and power. 


“They can, by demonstration, show the way to- 
their brothers in Iraq, Saudi Arabia and all other 
Arab states. The phosphate deposits north of Am- 
man can be developed; potash is available in the 
Dead Sea. Worked by cheap power, these materials 
would provide in abundance the nitrogen-rich fer- 
tilizer which the land so sorely needs. With proper 
development of the area the population of the Arab 
peoples could be quadrupled and the Middle East 
would become one of the most profitable markets 
in the world.” 


In earlier articles, written with both power and 
charm, Mr. Wallace describes the influence upon 
human development of the concept of God and of 
social justice, ““which through ancient Judea came | 
to life in this extraordinary land.” He shows that 
just as ancient Israel and Judea had to balance > 
skilfully the ambitions of Egypt against those of — 
Assyria and Babylon, so today, whoever occupies 
and controls this land has to face the intrigues of | 
great powers battling for strategic areas and oil 
reserves.” | 


He describes an experience he had in visiting 
the traditional cave where Christ was born. From 
the cave, he climbed up with a bearded, brown- 
robed Franciscan to the well tower of the Con-_ 
vent. There, he could look across to “the old city 
of Jerusalem sloping down into the valley at. 
Kedron.” The Franciscan pointed out the fields 
where the shepherds watched their flocks by night. 
Another farm he said was that of Boaz, the an- 
cestor of King David. He wrote: 


“Fifteen miles away and more than three thou-. 
sand feet below us, we could see the Jordan Valley 
and the shores of the Dead Sea and on its far side 
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the Moabite Hills of Transjordan where King Ab- 
dullah rules today. 


“From those hills came Ruth and Naomi. And 
looking at the barren slopes, I thought of Ruth 
trying to gather enough wheat behind the reapers 
to keep her mother-in-law alive. 


 “T thought of the parable of the sower, when 

Christ spoke of the seed in the good ground yield- 
ing one hundredfold, sixtyfold, or thirtyfold. Wheat 
probably originated in the Palestine vicinity, and 
yet no wheat-growing country yields as little as 
Palestine today. These hills only produce six bush- 
es of wheat per acre, thirty percent of the yield of 
the United States and scarcely ten times the yield 
in Christ’s time. 

“David tended sheep in these same Bethlehem 
hills where his great-grandmother Ruth gleaned 
the wheat. And David’s descendant, Joseph, driven 
by a census law of Caesar Augustus, brought Mary 
here from Nazareth to give birth to Christ only a 
few miles from where his ancestors had lived. As 
I looked out over these hills and thought of the 
Nativity, the Twenty-third Psalm became very 
real.” 

Mr. Wallace says that much as he enjoyed vis- 
iting holy places, he had to remind himself that he 
had come to see how Jew and Arab working to- 
gether under international control could make Pal- 
estine what destiny had marked it for, ‘‘a corner- 
stone of world peace.” 


The entire series of articles by Mr. Wallace 
from Palestine is important reading for church 
people. 

What the Jews have already done under a blaz- 
ing sun deep down in the valley of the Jordan is 
full of encouragement. | 

Mr. Wallace reports, ‘“From Palestine’s more 
than six hundred thousand Jews, some one hundred 
and twenty thousand are now on the land, in small 
holders’ settlements or in farming villages. About 
forty thousand live in Kibbutzim, or collective set- 
tlements, in which no wages are paid; the members 
work collectively, live collectively and collectively 
own all they possess.” 

In one of the co-operatives he was told that be- 
sides money earned in nitrate plants, the greatest 
single source of ready money for the group was 
from raising carp. They are fed on cottonseed meal 
and sour milk, a by-product. “We get one pound of 
carp out of each one and a half pounds of seed 
thrown into the water,’ the co-operative member 
said. He added that Jordan water contains consider- 
able plankton, a minute form of algae which serves 
both as an appetizer and a vitamin for the fish, 
speeding their growth at a low cost. Mr. Wallace 
says, ‘Later I toured the fields and banana planta- 
tion of the Kibbutz. Greatly impressed with their 
spirit, intelligence and knowledge, I came away 
from my visit feeling that there is a great body 
of agricultural knowledge which can and must be 
‘made available to these pioneers so they may ease 
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their work, diversify their crops and revitalize 
their soil with a minimum of disappointment.” 


The problem of Displaced Persons made a dee} 
impression upon Mr. Wallace, especially the fate of 
children detained in Displaced Persons Camps. 
They have good stuff in them and work splendidly 
when they get a chance. One lad held by the Ger- 
mans when much smaller than he is today has “a 
paralyzing memory.” Calling endlessly for his fath- 
er, he was at last thrown a piece of soap by a Nazi 
guard with the taunt, “Here is your father. This 
is what we have made of him, something useful.” 
Mr. Wallace adds, ‘“That despite such memories, 
they are becoming well adjusted, productive human 
beings, is testimony to their quality.” 


Christian people with all the memories of the 
Christmas season and with their belief in the lead- 
ership of Christ may well take to heart this appeal) 
of Henry Wallace. 


“Aside from partition, the question of the DP’s. 
both Jewish and non-Jewish, demands prompt aec- 
tion along two other lines. First there is the Strat- 
ton bill, which ought to be the first item of business 
in Congress next January. Going along with the 
Stratton bill, we should use our power to get 
United Nations action under which each nation 
would agree to accept as immigrants its fair and 
specific share of the DP’s. Every nation with un- 
developed resources should be delighted to bring 
in a considerable number of DP’s. Human beings, 
it is often forgotten, are the most valuable of all 
imports. If an imported cow is worth $250, how 
much is a young immigrant worth? 


“All of us have forgotten too soon that there 
are still hundreds of thousands of people to be 
helped, and that the wealthiest nation in the world 
has not yet done its share to aid these victims of 
Hitler. If we do our part, we shall be benefited, not 
harmed. Once the United States was looked on as 
a haven of refuge for the oppressed of the world. 
Today we are earning a reputation as the smug 
center of reaction. By pushing resolutely for the 
partition of Palestine, by passing the Stratton bill 
in the 80th Congress, and by using our influence 
in the United Nations to get every country, on the 
basis of its resources, to provide asylum for the 
displaced persons, we can free our consciences of 
what otherwise would be an indelible sense of 
shame.” 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


EFORE the recent restrictions on the use of 

funds for travel were instituted by the British 
Government, and despite currency problems ai- 
ready serious in many countries, the Internationa] 
Friendship League was able last summer to estab- 
lish centers in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, Finland, Switzer- 
land and Czechoslovakia. (WP) 
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We Visit the Mother 


: of Parliaments 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Laborite and Tory contest each other’s methods, 
but with courtesy and patience and unity of pur- 
pose to serve the best interests of England and 


the British Commonwealth. 


HE General Superintendent and the Editor 

arrived in Amsterdam, Holland, Thursday 
afternoon, November 13. Bright and early the next 
‘morning we were at the American Consulate in- 
quiring for papers from the International Refugee 
Organization authorizing our visit to the work for 
orphans of displaced persons which the Universal- 
ist Church is supporting in the British zone of Ger- 
many. The papers were not there. Since they were 
not due until the fifteenth we were not troubled and 
so went off to see something of this beautiful city. 
Saturday morning brought no papers but did bring 
mail from home forwarded to us by our English 
_ friend, Arthur Peacock. 


Nothing remained for us to do but to wait pa- 
tiently over the week-end. Sunday, we were kept in- 
‘doors by almost constant cold rain. This enforced 
inactivity gave me an opportunity to read, and I 
read, The Bleak Age by J. L. and Barbara Ham- 
mond. The Hammonds are authorities on English 
nineteenth century social history. The Bleak Age, a 
cheap paper bound copy of which I had picked up in 
London, is an analysis of popular discontent in 
nineteenth century England. The terrible living 
conditions in English towns during the first half of 
the nineteenth century which gave rise to discon- 
tent, agitation, and finally reform, the struggle 
over the Corn Laws and the Poor Law, the long 
labors of the Charterists and their final heartbreak- 
ing failure; all of these make one wonder at the 
amazingly small amount of violence which attended 
this harsh century. Always, the Englishman 
seemed to cling to constitutional methods of 
change. Riots there were, here and there, bloodshed 
there was occasionally, but in the main, the bru- 
talities of the industrial revolution were abolished 
and the injustices mitigated by due process of law. 


This long standing law abiding characteristic 
of Englishmen goes far in explaining to an Amer- 
ican the contemporary English scent. A revolution 
is taking place in England but it is not, and it will 
not become violent or either communistic or fas- 
cist. The English revolution is. redistributing 
wealth by taxation. It is moving from classic cap- 
italism to planned socialism in the field of trans- 
portation and heavy industry. All this, the English 
people are doing with the decorum of a mature 
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parliamentary democracy dressed in the ceremon. 
ial trappings of monarchy. 

By reason of the gracious hospitality of Mr. 
Reginald Sorenson, Labor Member from East Lon- 
don, Dr. Cummins and I were able to see the “Moth- 
er of Parliaments’ in action. 

We entered the Parliament building at seven- 
thirty in the evening. Arthur Peacock, our London 
Universalist minister who seems to know almost 
everybody in the government and to have a speak- 
ing acquaintance with many others, was our guide. 
At the outer door we said that we had an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Sorenson. Inside we made out a card 
which was sent in to our host. Waiting in the 
members’ outer lobby, we got our first glimpse of 
the ceremonial which surrounds English law ma- 
kers. A page came through the crowd announcing 
“The Honorable Speaker.’”’ When a path had been 
cleared through the center, the bewigged and robed 
speaker came and disappeared into his quarters 
for a well-earned rest period during which his dep- 
uty presided and business went on as usual in the 
House. Commenting later on the formality and 
ancient ceremony of the House, Mr. Peacock told 
us that he remembered twenty-five years ago when 
Labor politicians looking forward to the time wher 
they would come to power, saying of the formal. 
ities, “We’ll get rid of all this nonsense.’ Today 
Labor members are as correct in deportment anc 
appearance as their most conservative Tory op: 
ponents. Labor come to power found the ancient 
ways not nonsense but an exceedingly valuable 
means of dramatizing the stability and continuity; 
of a long constitutional British past. 


In the Lobby, we saw many figures familiar ir 
British government and opposition circles. There 
was Arthur Greenwood, said to be one of the best 
loved members of the Labor Party. His friendly 
countenance suggested a man easy of approacl 
and one to whom one would -entrust confidences 
Mr. Greenwood recently left the government ir 
the Cabinet shake-up, but he is said to be as valu 


~ able and as loyal on the back bench as he wag o1 


the ministers’ bench. The leader of the communis 
minority came through, looking most unlike a com 
munist. J. V. Alexander, Minister of Defense 
passed by apparently none the worse for the bitte: 
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criticism he had been under by those who opposed 
the cuts in the military establishment. 

Presently, Mr. Sorenson came out, apologizing 
for being delayed in committee meeting. Sorenson 
is a lean, pleasant, middle-aged man who in ad- 
‘dition to being a Labor politician is also a Unitar- 
jan minister. He is one of the group who trained 
as young men under Dr. Robertson as pioneer 
liberal preachers of the then “new theology.’ When 
Robertson went conservative, his young preachers 
scattered but many of them went into the English 
Unitarian movement. 

Mr. Sorenson turned us over to a uniformed 
functionary who took us into the members’ gal- 
lery after securing our signatures to a document 
by which we promised to make no noise or create 
any disturbance. 

We looked down at a rather sparsely filled cham- 
ber. A member was discussing something in tones 
so low that it was impossible to make out what 
he was saying. This, however, gave us a chance to 
study this historic room. The benches ranged a- 
cross from each other down the long sides of the 
room were done in scarlet contrasting most pleas- 
antly with the deep brown of the aged walnut pan- 
eling. (We refrain from reminding our Tuftonian 
friends what this beautiful color combination 
stands for in America.) In front of the high canop- 
ied speaker’s dais and resting on the ministers’ 
bench was the great mace, symbol of British Sover- 
eignty. This is the Lords’ Chamber in which Com- 
mons has met since destruction of their Chamber 
during the bombing. ; 

The debate did not remain desultory for long; 
nor did the benches remain empty. Following a 
brief speech by a Labor member praising the Gov- 
ernment’s action in acceding to the desire of Bur- 
ma to assume independence outside the Common- 
wealth, Viscount Winters, ranking member of 
the Tory party and “Father of the House” by 
virtue of his long tenure, went to the opposition 
side of the ministers’ bench, armed with a for- 
midable array of notes. He objected strenuously 
to the Government’s action in completely freeing 
Burma. He viewed with alarm the possible fate of 
European Burmans. He sympathized deeply with 
the noble purpose of the government but saw no 
good thing in the project. He talked on and on, 
cleverly, suavely, and forcefully with the aid of 
letters and statistics and occasional sidewise ref- 
erences to India and her current troubles. Mean- 
while, the ministers’ bench filled up. Arthur Hen- 
derson came in. Cripps arrived. Attlee came and 
slid down into his seat, placed his feet comfort- 
ably on the bench in front of him and regarded 
the speaker with scholarly attention. Members 
came in twos and threes and half dozen lots and 
suppressed excitement permeated the Chamber. 
Two or three times a member from the government 
side attempted to explain away a point made by the 
speaker but the “Father of the House” would not 
yield the floor. Presently, in came the honorable 
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leader of the opposition, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who sauntered in, nodded to his successor, Primé: 
Minister Attlee, and settled into his front bench 
seat with a heavy scowl directed toward the oppo- 
site side of the chamber. When Viscount Winters 
finished amid the applause of his opposition back-: 
ers, Mr. Churchill directed a technical objection: 
to the government. Prime Minister Attlee answered: 
quietly, indeed in such low tones that I could not 
hear what he said. Attlee is the antithesis of Chur- 
chill, a most unspectacular man. Mr. Churchilli 
once described Attlee as ‘‘a sheep in sheep’s cloth-: 
ing.” Churchill, however, is finding this modest: 
school masterish man, Attlee, fully capable of run-. 
ning a government and defending its policies: 
against “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition” even 
when it is headed by the redoubtable Winston 
Churchill. While we did not get the full content of, 
the exchange between Prime Minister and his pred-' 
ecessor, the right Honorable Opposition Leader 
subsided amid the cheers of the Labor benches.  ; 


Now the Chamber was well filled and young, 
Arthur Henderson took up the burden for his gov-’ 
ernment. Henderson marshalled his arguments 
well and delivered them with force and voice that 
was easily heard. He pointed out that the govern- 
ment had safeguarded the rights of Burmese min-'! 
orities and that in point of fact, the provisional: 
Burmese government included several prominent 
minority leaders. He acknowledged the risks in-’ 
volved in the proposed course of giving Burma 
complete independence now but balanced this a-’ 
gainst the greater troubles involved in refusing, 
and the much greater advantages of friendly rela-. 
tions with an independent Burma. Mr. Henderson’ 
conducted himself with both skill and great pa-' 
tience, permitting numerous interruptions from! 
the opposition benches. This brought him into di- 
rect debate with Churchill. The old warrior was: 
sarcastic and bitter. For this action seemed to his 
Tory mind inexcusable dissolution of the Empire.r 
He made vicious thrusts at the government sug- 
gesting that the dead and dying in India shouid# 
weigh heavily on the consciences of the members: 
of the Government. Toward the end of the debate 
however Mr. Henderson scored heavily against 
Mr. Churchill on his own ground. Said Henderson, « 
“Twice in my lifetime I have been profoundly af-' 
fected and influenced in my own thought by the’ 
right Honorable leader of the opposition. The first’ 
time was in 1919 when I listened to Mr. Churchill! 
deliver an impassioned speech in favor of Irish 
independence. The second time was in 1944 when, 
he read to this House the text of the Atlantic Char-; 
ter including that third clause on the rights to. 
independence of subject peoples.’”’ He then read the. 
clause to the House amid the thunderous applause: 
of his followers. There was a long pause, too long, 
before Mr. Churchill arose and fumbled with his 
reply that he had explained at that time that the 
Charter did not apply to His Majesty’s Empire. 
The reply came too late for psychological victory: 
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{t lacked the old Churchill vigor. It sounded like 
the last feeble effort of a man who knew he was 
defeated. 

Shortly the House rose to vote on Viscount 
Winters’ amendment to table the Burmese bill 
for six months. When the voting was over the a- 
mendment was shown to be lost by an overwhelm- 
ing count. Speedily the house emptied until there 
were but the handful of back benchers and the stat- 
utory five members on the government ministers’ 
tench. A labor back bencher rose to make some re- 


ments filled with thoughtful admiration for these 
amazing English kinsmen of ours who so skillfully 
combine ancient ceremonial with the modern demo- 
cratic process. We had witnessed an intense debate 
on a very controversial subject between represent- 
atives of the old aristocracy and the remnant of 
the hard bitten Manchester School of business on 
one side and representatives of masses of trades 
union members. Through it all there was high de- 
bating tactics and moments of razor sharp ex- | 


change but in it all nevertheless courtesy and pa- | 
tience and a feeling of unity of purpose to serve 
the best interests of England and the Common- ! 
wealth of English nations. 


marks about the government’s policy of speeding 
the development of resources in South Africa. It 
was more than two hours and a half since we en- 
tered the gallery. We left the Mother of Parlia- 
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Reflections on Religion: and Ethics 


{I. Philosophical Approach to the Good Life 
Eugene G. Bewkes 


An examination of the cultures of many peoples, | 
including the earliest primitive groups, discloses | 
the fact that man is a moral being. That is, he! 
judges great areas of action to be good or to be} 
bad. Nowhere do we find man as morally neutral. | 
There is always right and wrong, approved and} 
disapproved conduct. Like ourselves, primitive man | 
has the moral experience of knowing whether he, 
has kept the commandments of his culture or group. | 
Primitive man, also like ourselves, has a strong} 
sense of guilt regarding disapproved conduct. He} 
has a sense of guilt which operates within the area 
of his restrictions, however circumscribed these 
may be judged from some larger context of exper-| 


to be little justification for the degree of confusion lence. As Bergson put it, “The remembrance of! 
forbidden fruit is the earliest thing in the memory | 


about morals that appears to exist in the rank and a 
file of the populace, but more especially at the Of each of us, as it is in that of mankind. | 
college level and among college graduates. Accord- 
ing to the report of the commission of distinguished 
philosophers who during the war visited many 
campuses, “The young men’and women who carry 
away our degrees are an attractive group—in looks, 
in bodily fitness, in kindliness, energy, courage, 
houyancy.” But they are, “wanting in intellectual 
force and in the quiet intelligence that sees through 
to the principles of things and is armed against 
humbug and quackery.” 


HILOSOPHIC reflection about the good life 

has a very long history. It will be good news to 
know.that no attempt will be made to inflict upon 
you an historical sketch. The moral philosopher 
uses rational means making value judgments about 
judgments of value, analyzing a vast fund of data 
available regarding moral experience from prim- 
itive man to the present time. Such reflection en- 
ables us to suggest an ethical point of view or 
veneral theory which can at one and the same 
time resolve the usual difficulties about the rela- 
tivity of ethics and provide a basis for solving 
particular ethical problems now. 


From a philosophic point of view there seems 


Another important fact disclosed by modern | 
ethnographical research is that among contempo-| 
rary primitive people there is not only a conscious-| 
ness of obligation toward established mores, but) 
a facing of new situations which the mores do not} 
cover. And it is right here in the solution of novel) 
situations that we discover the basis of all moral’ 
value judgments. The group leaders in wrestling’ 
with the new situation reveal the inherent nature: 
of the moral judgment, and thereby we find the: 
key to all mores which came to be established.. 
Always there seems to be the deeply rooted, im- 
plicit and usually unreflective assumption that the: 
good or right thing to do is whatever activity or: 
procedure benefits, prospers, aids or furthers the: 
group in survival and preservation. That group) 
life must be lived, must be carried on, seems to be 
as near as one can get to an initial moral conscious-- 
ness. Another way of putting it is that there is im-. 
plicit in the dynamic drive of human life or elan 
vital the acompanying value judgment that living 


One of the strangest facts of our time is the 
inference so widely prevalent that because there 
iS great diversity in the mores of different people 
in different times and places, there is therefore 
nothing but complete relativity in ethics. Relativity 
there is, but if it is assumed that there are no 
fundamental principles to be derived from the 
study of moral data, the assumption is grossly 
superficial. The contrary conclusion is forced upon 
us by wider acquaintance and by more penetrating 
analysis. 
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‘s good, and that whatever thwarts it is bad. The 
orimary value judgment or ground of all value 
judgments is that life in its dynamic fullness is 
ood. It appears to me that that is the basis behind 
all moral judgments. In advanced civilizations the 
asic judgment which was implicit from the start 
ecomes explicit and is stated in Codes of Law, in 
ills of Right and Declarations of Independence. 
A novel situation facing a Supreme Court in mod- 
ern society is consciously and deliberately ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the public interest. 


It is difficult to avoid the impression based on 
wide study of primitive people that the earliest 
judgment about what is good and what is bad oper- 
ates from a standard of group well being. All prim- 
itive people seem to show a groping awareness that 
their preservation is part and parcel of the func- 
tion of living. The implicit and unexpressed basic 
value judgment is that life is good and this judg- 
ment is a function of human life itself. This is a 
given datum. It does not seem possible to get back 
further than that, but for the purposes of ethics it 
is far enough. 


Some philosophers do not think this is far 
enough. Idealistic philosophers in particular want 
to start from some theory about the ultimate na- 
ture of reality and derive ethics from it. It is my 
contention that this is a later, not a prior problem. 
The prior problem is an analysis of the facts of 
moral experience. The metaphysical possibilities 
and the religious possibilities should follow after. 


If the data about the moral experiences of many 
peoples have been correctly appraised, and if it is 
true that the initial basic and general judgment 
of value is a judgment about the value of life, it 
does not follow that all the particular moral judg- 
ments about what is valuable for life will be cor- 
rect. All other judgments except the basic judg- 
ment draw upon experience and may be mistaken. 
Mora] evolution has not had clear sailing partly 
because the particular judgments about what is 
good for life and what is bad for life have frequent- 
ly been in error, How was early man to learn what 
really did contribute to group preservation and 
what did not? Only one way, by hard, tough and 
sometimes bitter experience. He learned the same 
way that he learned about what foods were good, 
and here, too, good means good for health or life. 
They learned the same way they learned what fish 
were poisonous and which were not. So primitive 
man had to take the bitter and the sweet in learn- 
ing what seemed to him,good. The truth would ap- 
pear to be that he had to take much bitter. It was 
and still is a long process of learning. 

It is possible to understand a great deal of 
moral history from this pragmatic live-and-learn 
process. I believe it is the clue to the understand- 
ing of all moral evolution whatsoever. A study of 
ancient civilizations confirms over and over again 
the process by which moral ideas and rules are 
evolved. They always presuppose and have as the 
end object the well being of the group as a whole. 
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The Code of Hammurabi is a case in point. That 
Code about 1925 B.C., is a statement of what was 
developed through years of social living. Every 
particular rule and regulation bears on the group 
well being. Every rule shows an interest in foster- 
ing the orderly decent business of living. I read, for 
example, the following: 
“Tf.a man has caused the finger of scandal to 
be pointed at another man’s wife or his be- 
trothed, and then is not able to justify the 
libel that man shall be thrown down before the 
judges and they shall brand him on the fore- 
head.” , 
When I read that rule I know that behind it and 
all the other ethical rules there is an assumption 
that whatever thwarts the orderly daily business: 
of living is bad and that conversely whatever fos- 
ters the normal activities of living is good. 

The Deuteronomic Code of the Old Testament 
is not essentially different. Here, however, Jahweh 
is the moral umpire, and thus the transcendent 
note comes into ethics. But it is still the good of 
the group that is involved and the individual well 
being is presupposed therein. The history of the 
Hebrews seems to me to illustrate the point here.: 
The prophets have made explicit what was implicit: 
from the earliest times in Hebrew group life, name- 
ly, the good of all those who belong to the group. 
Who can doubt after reading Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, that wickedness was everything 
that hindered the fulfillment of life, everything 
that thwarted the well being of all the group. They 
denounced bribery, exploitation of widows and the 
fatherless, usury; merciless foreclosures, etc. The 
Jewish moral ideas were for this life on this planet. : 
We do not hear the prophets consoling men with 
the good things of a hereafter in a heavenly life. 
Transcendence belonged to God, but moral hopes 
include economic goods, and wife and children and - 
prosperity and peace here now. They inveighed 
against immorality, but it was immorality because 
widows were robbed and orphans exploited and 
misery and want were man-made. The prophets’ 
did not lull people into a false sense of escape from: 
this world. They did not call the world itself evil. 
nor denounce life as bad. 

The view here put forth maintains that we do 
not have to go outside the actual living stream of: 
man’s seeking within the social matrix to find the 
materials of our ethics. Fulfillment of life is that: 
which lies underneath our moral judgments. To be 
sure, the interpretations of what fulfillment of life’ 
entails have varied tremendously, but then these 
interpretations are nothing but particular instan- 
ces and illustrations of the pragmatic principle, 
and are not essentially different from living and. 
learning about health. In the course of time there 
have been’ many ideas and practices regarding 
health and medicine which were inadequate or 
wholly in error. We do not on that account conclude 
there is complete relativity in medicine. Some of 
the earlier practices were relatively good in terms 
of the knowledge then available, and some were 
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bad, but they have been outgrown and better ways 
have taken their place. So it is in ethics. The Epi- 
cureans, for example, wanted fulfillment of life too, 
but in the light of a wider range of data about 
human life we now regard their: selection of one 
aspect of human experience, namely, pleasure, as 
onesided and therefore inadequate. Likewise the 
stoics—we criticize them for not taking into ac- 
count enough of the manysidedness of life and they 
therefore had no balanced view. Various religions 
have had schemes of salvation which, of course, are 
ideas about fulfillment of life, either here or here- 
after. They are particular instances of attempts to 
state the character of the fulfillment of life and 
must be judged by whether or not in the long run 
men do find in them fulfillment of life. Each one 
of these is in fact a king of hypothesis to the phil- 
osophic observer and it may take a long time to 
get enough evidence to make a sound evaluation. 
Yet even religions modify their points of view. 
And religions also have been known to rise and fall. 

Ethical development in the history of the race 
starts from the fact that man is a moral being; the 
eapacity for moral judgments is with him from 
the start. All judgments of value from then until 
now are related to the primary value judgment re- 
garding the value of life. No area of interest or 
activity is therefore without its moral significance, 
and certainly no area should be ignored. 

The value that any life may have or that any 
group may have as a whole depends in large part 
on what values are realized in the lives of the in- 
dividuals in the group under examination. The 
degree to which human beings in a society are able 
to fulfill those needs which developing personality 
ealls for is a measure of its goodness, a measure of 
its ethical maturity. 

Human lives are rich in possibilities. There are 
many needs, therefore many values. There are so 
many values that are realizable that no individual 
could begin to realize them all. No two individuals 
will seek or require the same pattern of values, yet 
I should like to show that this apparently high de- 
gree of individual relativity is compatible with 
principles pragmatically arrived at, but which are 
not themselves relative. 

It is not difficult to show that the realization of 
needs or values is conditioned by membership in 
some kind of group or social medium. There is a 
nice passage on this in Plato’s Republic, where he 
says, “A state, I said, arises as I conceive, out of 
the needs of mankind; no one is self-sufficing, but 
all of us have many needs. Can any other origin of 
the state be imagined?” (Book II, sec. 369). In 
other words, the group or society makes possible 
whatever degree of life needs or values are to be 
derived by an individual. But the fullest social life 
is possible only if all the individuals are fulfilling 
themselves as persons. In this fact there is empir- 
ically resident the Kantian principle that we treat 
every man including ourselves as an end and not 
a means only. Kant was mistaken, not about the 
validity of the principle, but in failing to recognize 
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~which are his rights within the boundaries set b 


that it is empirically derived. The group exists and 
continues to exist because in the last analysis it 
responds to or meets or makes possible the acquisi- 
tion or fulfilling of individual human needs. If it 
were not so it is reasonable to hold that a different 
dirction of social evolution would have been taken. 
The social structure has remained in being because 
it does more for individuals than individuals could 
obtain alone. This is the case, as Plato indicated 
long ago, because the vast variety of individual 
differences, skills and talents is not an argument 
for individualism, but for community. Individual 
variation by itself is onesided or even in some cir- 
cumstances disastrous, yet in the group the in- 
dividual talent becomes one of the sources for the 
total enrichment of the common life. The total com- 
bination of work, skill and talent provides the pos- 
sibility for a greater distribution of all the values 
for everybody than would be possible for individ- 
uals going it alone. 

The concepts of right and duty can be empiric- 
ally derived from this fact. The implication of so- 
cial living is that the individual not only gives to 
the whole, but receives from the whole. My mem-. 
bership in society provides me with the opportun- 
ity to realize more fully than if I were alone, the. 
manysided functions of myself as a person. We. 
call good what does that, and something less than: 
good that does not. The group does not exist for 
me alone, it exists also for my neighbor, and to! 
some extent also my neighbor exists for me. I am) 
then also to some extent a means for him, but not! 
a means only. I may have to remind him that I am! 
an end also, and that he is a means for me. This! 
is one of the deepest implications of the living’ 
process in its social meaning. Community life is) 
ultimately conditioned by striking some balance} 
between the fact of end and means relative to its) 
members. In the nature of the case it becomes clear! 
that the individual is intrinsically valuable as well! 
as instrumentally valuable within the group. In/| 
fact, the concept of rights and duties for every! 
man is a derivation, a necessary social and there-: 
fore moral requirement arising out of the meaning} 
of community and out of the originally primary’ 
value judgment about life fulfilling being the good. 

If the suggested grounds for a pragmatic ethics; 
can be sustained, then the old problem of the rel- 
ativity of ethics does not trouble us, for the prob- 
lem has a practical solution. The good person is} 
any person who seeks, so far as that is possible, 
to treat others as well as himself as intrinsically 
valuable. The good person is one who in his receiv- 
ing does not impoverish:the whole. The good per 
son may fulfill his own common and particula 
needs, achieving a pattern of individual values: 


the principle that the intrinsic right or value of 


around his own individuality, but within bound- 
aries. He may select the values that he will inte— 
grate into his life and his combination may and 
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will differ from mine, but he must do it with due 
regard for the similar right of others. The bound- 
aries are set by the principle that no individual 
may be used as a means only. 

; What will happen in bringing the diverse indi- 
viduals together in a common society is just what 
does, as a matter of fact, happen, namely, that the 
common core of striving, or the common basic 
needs are so much alike for all the members of 
the group that the differences need not detract 
but rather give color and enrichment to the whole. 
Any number of individuals may be designated as 
good, therefore. not because their lives are alike, 
for no two will be alike, but because in their par- 
ticipation in the common life they have not detract- 
ed from the fullness of the whole. An adequate 
moral theory of the nature of the good life does 
not require uniformity, any more than good health 
means that two people must have the same blood 
pressure. There is ample room for that relativity 
of individual difference which is a feature of life, 
and yet at the same time there is persuasive, even 
coercive evidence of fundamental principle that is 
not relative. 

We cannot, of course, take time here to carry out 
the implications of this point of view for econom- 
ics, law, politics, education and the innumerable 
ethical questions of everyday life. Our interest is 
to relate ethics and religion. But we can say in 
passing that the fostering and promotion of values 
in all human relations is the business of ethics. 
What we now know about human values makes 
it possible to set up ends and ideals as guides 
within the realistic present. In political theory 
what we now know about human values drives us 
toward some form of democracy in a world society. 
In economics we are driven by moral necessity to- 
ward a recognition of the fact that the economic 
order exists for man, not man for the economic 
order. In making the particular moral judgments 
of today as to whether this or that situation in 
politics or economics or in personal conduct is 
good or bad, that is, valuable or not valuable, we 
have to be guided not only by the ideal but by 
current facts or data. We make the best judgment 
we can make in the light of all the available facts. 
But we should recognize that this moral judgment 
is relative to the facts in hand. Later on we may 
have other facts and this may alter the judgment. 
In any event, the ethical ideal will not vary, any 
more than the medical ideal of good health will 
vary. The moral ideal must ever be the maximum 
realization of human values, but practical ethics 
will always have an open end. Whether some in- 
terest, or some behavior pattern of an individual 
or group is valuable will often have to wait upon 
experience. If it does commend itself as something 
that does really satisfy human need, if it does 
foster well being, if it does not create distress for 
others, then the stamp of value will go upon it. 
The place of experience in ethics is enormous and 
that is why ethics is always open to change so 
far as specific moral injunctions are concerned. 
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- PERON DRIES UP LIFEBLOOD OF FREE PRESS 


HE Peron regime has been stepping up its 

nationwide campaign against a free press. 
Government-inspired papers and the National 
Broadcasting System have made frontal attacks 
on several outstanding dailies, especially the world- 
renowned La Prensa, Argentina Libre and La Van- 
guardia, but the attack on the rear is even dead- 
lier: the fining and padlocking of printing presses 
on which the opposition must rely. 

Here’s the way it works. Lest anyone should 
think the government was persecuting free news- 
papers, it rather shuts down their printing presses 
on some “legal’”’ excuse: the plant is not fit for use, 
its location is poor, its wages are too low, its 
health conditions are bad. 

Official inspectors have visited every printing 
press in the city of Buenos Aires to see which of 
them were willing to publish any of the “undesir- 
able” papers. The campaign has carried beyond the 
capital. One of the latest papers suppressed was 
Ei Norte, an independent liberal paper published 
in San Nicolas, Province of Buenos Aires. Its di- 
rector, the distinguished Dr. Vicente Solano Lima, 
was thrown into a filthy prison and the building 
was occupied by police forces. Although this is a 
new structure, well fitted for its purpose, the news- 
paper was shut down because, among other reas- 
ons, the building was “unhygienic.’ Two other pa- 
pers, which support the government’s policy, El 
Tribune and El] Progresso, published in the same 
city, suffered no interference. Neither of their 
buildings has light enough or proper hygienic con- 
ditions. One of them used to be a stable. 

Violently suppressed also has been Unidas Pro- 
vincias (United Provinces), one of the influential 
papers of the Radical Party, the strongest political 
party before the revolution of 1943. The weekly 
magazine Que? illustrates the sort of thing that 
can rouse the vengeance of the Peron regime. The 
well-reputed Que? used to publish local and inter- 
national news, without comment or departure from 
simple fact. Recently an issue had on its front 
page the picture of the actress Libertad Lamarke,” 
who had fallen into disgrace with Mme. Eva Du- 
arte de Peron, the President’s wife. The issue was 
not allowed to circulate and no issue has appeared 
since. No press dares to print it. 

Papers controlled by members of Congress 
have shared the same fate. Argentina Libre, once 
supressed, appeared again in an abridged form 
under the directorship of three deputies opposed 
to Peron. Only a small press in La Plata, capital 
of the Province of Buenos Aires, would print it. 
After the first number, this press was closed up. 
Its editors, the deputies, protested to the national 
authorities and the second number appeared in 
early October. Then the printing press was ordered 
to put itself “under the rules and regulations” 
within sixty days—rules and regulations which do 
not apply to papers upholding the Peron regime. 
(W.P.) 8 
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Christian Missions of Tomorrow 


Leslie B. Moss 


IFE in Asia is moving at fever heat, and es- 
pecially in the cities. The change in conditions 
over those of years ago is shown, for example, by 
the wild inflation and the increase in air travel. 
Inflation has magnified the uncertainties of life in 
practically every country. Airplane travel is be- 
coming a commonplace method of transportation. 
A group of Sikhs, apparently a family, stepped out 
of a plane from India as I was landing at Bangkok 
in Siam. I found they were bound for China. In the 
Philippines I was much interested in the number 
of children accompanying their parents in the air- 
planes. On one plane in China we had a dozen or 
so men in work clothes who were evidently being 
sent to carry out some heavy relief work. The air- 
ports in most places were still under construction. 
Some of them have only grass runways. But the 
planes were nearly always full, and the amount of 
difficulty in securing passage compared with our 
most hectic days in wartime travel in this country. 

One speaks of the insecurities resulting from in- 
flation, and the increase of air travel as only two 
of many observable evidences of feverishness of 
life in Asia. Commercial air lines can now take you 
around the world in a week. Shanghai and Manila 
are only two or three days from New York. Asia 
is not only speeding up, it is practically in our front 
door yard. While Europe delays ‘over peace and 
wrangles about recovery, Asia is on the move. 
There are many problems, and much unfinished 
business, it is true, but that is always the case. The 
interesting thing is that Asia seems to have become 
inoculated with our American feverishness to get 
on with the job. Whether it arises from the necessi- 
ties of war, or the competitive clash of ideologies 
appealing for support, or a certain exhilaration 
accompanying the process of getting the foreigners 
out of Asia, the mind of Asia is. moving rapidly 
toward climaxes that can be distinctly disturbing 
to a careful observer. 

After my visit to the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Siam, and China, I came back with a num- 
ber of convictions bearing upon our declaration of 
the Christian message in that part of the world. 
Let no one be so fatuous as to suppose we are going 
back to the old ways of missionary life. The relief 
work which is being done by the churches of the 
United States through Church World Service is in 
a multitude of places our most distinguishing and 
emphatic message about Christ, and a God of love. 

This because of its definitely united character 
ig a wholly new manifestation. It speaks a language 
which every soul can understand without an inter- 
preter. It relieves their pain and misery, as in Siam 
where nearly half a million people were helped and 
relieved as a result of our anti-malaria campaign. 
It assuages their hunger in so many places one 
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loses count, and just marvels. It gives them blan. 
kets or clothes to comfort them in the midst of 
shortages too widespread to estimate. It cares for 
the orphan. It gives work to the farmer whose 
harvest and home have been washed away by 
floods. We are writing a new chapter in the minis- 
try of relief as part of the essential Christiar. 
gospel we are trying to preach in Asia. And this 
writing has far more impact than much that has 
been written on other subjects. 

How would I summarize this trip and the in- 
sights afforded as a result of hundreds of conversa- 
tions, and scores of places visited? May I put dowr 
three things that seem to me practically incontro- 
vertible. | 

1. The proclamation of Christianity in Asiz 
today is more important than it has ever been 
There is a deep sense in which people are feelin 
that the time is apocalyptic. What scientists, anc 
others are saying here about the shortness of time 
for dealing with the atomic bomb, is probably not 
so clearly apprehended there, but the consequences 
of continued disturbance among nations are much 
more clear. In the U.S.A. we live in a sort of glor- 
ified haze of self-wonderment, unmindful of the 
terrible conditions in other lands. They live in th 
midst of the conditions, and they know at first-han 
how deadly and all-encompassing another outbreak 
of war will be. 

The hopes in the United Nations are still livel 
in many parts. But the United Nations cannot build 
moral foundations on which world society can exist; 
The United Nations today rest on so diverse a con, 
cept of humanity’s inter-relations that the willing, 
ness to trust our destiny to the ideals of other na: 
tions and religions is still ephemeral, and chiefh, 
a matter of unstable emotion. 


If the United Nations organization is to sped 
its protecting power over all the unruly spots o 
human ills today it will be because America put 
everything she has to give into that effort. We be. 
gin dimly to apprehend that fact in the proposals 
of Secretary Marshall for Europe. But support for 
the idea is still very tenuous, and basically lacking; 
The United Nations projects on the political, anc 
economic level what Christianity has long preachec 
—often in a vacuum—on the spiritual level. Anc 
the United Nations cannot function for the worlc 
until there is spiritual brotherhood which actuate: 
peoples’ hearts and thoughts. 

j Hence I say, the proclamation of Christian truth 
in all its manifestations is of supreme importance 
today. 

2. A second conviction has to do with the im. 
portance of including a relief program in that proce. 
lamation. The customary attitude of the missior 
forces has been to turn from their “regular” work 
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when some extraordinary calamity made assistance 
imperative. Then with the passing of the greatest 
severity they went back to their missionary work. 
Developments attendant upon the war produce a 
situation in which it would be folly to continue this 
short-sighted attitude in a number of countries. 
The economic conditions, and the lack of agricul- 
tural and transportation advances current in west- 
ern nations poses most severe problems to those 
engaged in declaring the Christian way of life. We 


simply cannot ignore this phase of our Christian 


proclamation as a steady and inescapable part of 
the missionary endeavor. 

Already this has been tentatively recognized in 
China. Twenty years ago China Famine Relief was 
organized in the U.S.A. largely through interested 
church friends of China. It has depended during 
these twenty years upon the American Advisory 
Committee as the agent of such church forces in 
China. Through the years that body, partly com- 
posed of missionaries, has directed the disposition 
of funds and personnel to meet the emergencies 
that have crowded one upon the other. 


The devastation of war but adds to the contin- 
uing needs for funds to carry forward through 
hundreds of carefully planned projects a ministry 
to human suffering that can be done in no other 
way so adequately. The methods and type of relief 
ministry applicable in other countries will frequent 
ly vary, but it is part of the destitution of human 
life in Asia which only the forthright relief pro- 
gram now conducted by the churches unitedly 
through Church World Service can serve to meet 
as a convincing Christian testimony to the love of 
God. 

3. The next conviction centers around a great- 
ly increased unity of impact in our Christian pre- 
sentation to the peoples of Asia. I have no dispo- 
sition to challenge the need for denominational mis- 
sions. I believe that in our present religious organ- 
ization in the west, a continuance of denomination- 
al mission efforts is essential. But today there are 
many situations where no denomination itself can 
meet the need. 

We need to think for the future in larger terms. 
This applies not so much to the sums of money 
which may be secured for missionary effort, as in 
terms of a united witness that can have a telling 
impact upon the whole life of a nation. With the 
instruments developed in modern industrial life 
at our disposal this is not a chimerical idea. Radio, 
movies, newspapers all are media of communica- 
tion which should be much more effectively used. 
The method for achieving this approach is indub- 
itably a united one. 

With relatively little expense compared with the 


wide reach of the message, the churches should 


develop a Christian information service. In a way 
it could be patterned upon the effective work being 
done by the government information services. In 
a number of countries this would greatly expand 


‘the proclamation of our message among peoples 


who are avidly seeking a way of life that can offer 
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them a new sense of security from the terrors 
which surround them. 

Our Church World Service anti-malarial cam- 
paign in Siam has challenged the attention of the 
whole nation to a degree that is amazing. When 
one considers the enthusiastic response of govern- 
ment officials, and of private citizens, in giving 
their time and their effort when Christianity put 
up the responsibility, one gains a glimpse of the 
importance of constructive Christian effort on a 
united and often a novel basis. 

It was my privilege to be asked to go to Indo- 
nesia to see what the American churches should do 
to help forward the plans of the Indonesian church. 
As is well-known, this territory has in the past 
been almost the exclusive concern of the Dutch 
churches. The destruction of war has rendered 
sufficient financial help for advancing the program 
of the Indonesian churches impossible. Here is a 
time when the ecumenical ideal can be greatly ad- 
vanced, if we proceed on a united basis. No single 
denomination ought to start new work in Indonesia 
when the situation unitedly is as ripe for develop- 
ments as it is there. Plans for training institutions, 
and literature developments are such that all should 
be approached on a united basis if the greatest im- 
pact for the strength of Chrisianity is to be made 
in the face of the overwhelming Moslem situation. 

4. Lastly let me stress the importance of a new 
thesis of Christian effort aimed at a community- 
wide approach. Experiments have been made spo- 
radically in the past. We need now to provide a 
structure which will carry forward this most intel- 
ligent application of our fundamental missionary 
program. The individual missionary depending 
upon his preparatory training set the pattern of 
Christian proclamation in his town. He was a min- 
ister. He began training preachers to build 
churches. He was a teacher. Then he started a 
school. He was a doctor. His concern was getting a 
hospital established. Now all of these are good and 
telling means of proclaiming Christian truth. But 
they have very seldom been geared together in a 
community so they work at the revamping of the 
whole community life. 

The new conception would set up a team of 
workers, each with a specialized training, including 
rural work, home life, religious education and 
other specialties necessary for dealing with the 
whole life of the community. Working together as 
a team they would bring changes in thinking and 
behavior in every walk of life. The community 
could really become a Christian community. This 
is the concept which is basic in the recommenda- 
tions being made by Dr. John H. Reisner, who has 
made for the mission boards a survey of the situa- 
tion in seven countries of Asia. 

These are but few convictions which have crys- 
tallized as a result of this visit in Asia. I believe 
that the principles they express are essential if 
Christian missions are to make any contribution 
to the life of Asia in the next period ahead at all 
comparable with the gains made in the last century. 
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CHRISTMAS FANTASY 


The stranger slipped quietly into the 
store, and stood beside a holly-wreathed 
pillar, watching the throngs of people, 
busy with their Christmas shopping. It 
was the toy department, and he smiled 
as the mothers weighed the pro’s and 
con’s of each selection. 


A friendly passerby spoke to him. 
“Are you a stranger, Sir? How do you 
like our American Christmas?” 


“Wonderful!” he replied. “I am sure 
the heart of the founder of Christmas— 
if I may call him so—would rejoice to 
see that it has become a festival of 
giving; within one’s own family and lo 
the needy everywhere. What a loving 
spirit seems to be abroad! Surely it 
must leave a kindly mark on people’s 
souls that endures long after the sea- 
son is past.” 

“Come to church with me on Sun- 
day,” said the other, impulsively, “and 
you shall see the true meaning of Christ- 
mas. 


When the two men entered the 
church that Sunday morning, a Christ- 
mas pageant was in progress. A pro- 
cession of poor, blind and sick folk 
were represented as coming to the 
manger-cradle of a babe for healing. 
There was a negro boy and a Chinese 
girl among them. The stranger smiled. 
“T like this. It is a fitting way to honor 
the founder, who strove to unite all 
men and women in service to mankind.” 

At the close of the service they went 
downstairs, to the children’s room. 

“What on earth is this?” The strang- 
er pointed to a set of figures on a 
table. It represented a scene in a sta- 
ble: shepherds with their sheep, kneel- 
ing in adoration before a mother and 
baby, who were at the center of a rosy 
light. 

“That’s a creche. All churches have 
them at Christmas time.” 

“Liberal churches?” 


“Why, yes ... The colors are beau- 
tiful, don’t you think? And the work- 
manship is exquisite.” 

“And that carol we hear,— 
the new-born King . 
ners reconciled?’ ” 


‘Glory to 
. ‘God and sin- 
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His companion smiled apologetically. 
“We should be poor indeed if we tore 
out these lovely old traditions from 
our worship. Would you have our 
churches bare and cold, like the Pur- 
itans?”” Would you take away Santa 
Claus, to, and the beautiful fancies that 
children love?” 

“Fancies are fancies; and perhaps 
we need even more of them in this 
cold world. But fantasy taught as so- 
ber truth is quite a different thing. 
These children are being taught to wor- 
ship a man—a simple, unassuming 
man—who never claimed to be a king, 
or to reconcile God and sinners.” 

The children were acting the creche 
scene. Mary and Joseph, the shepherds 
and wise men, were kneeling before the 
Holy Babe. They were singing softly, 
“Away in a manger... the little Lord 
Jesus ... look down from the sky . 
take us to Heaven... ” 

The stranger suddenly pulled his 
coat around him and turned to go. 

“Four centuries since Luther,” he 
sighed, “and their children still pray 
to a mythical Christ-Child.” 

“What a strange man!” said one of 
the mothers, as the door slammed shut. 
“He must be very worldly and material- 
iS ticue . Look! Isn’t ‘Mary’ simply 
adorable in that shade of blue?” 


REPORT ON PALESTINE 


Mrs. Martha W. Hallenbeck has con- 
tributed an excellent report on the 
Palestine situation. Recent events have 
made the greater part of it past his- 
tory, but we quote from the last page: 


“The whole of Palestine is no larger 
than the state of Vermont. The pro- 
posed division will decrease the Jewish 
holdings to half of that, and a great 
deal of this will be desert land, yet the 
Jews say they can absorb those anxious 
to immigrate. Truly marvelous things 
have already been accomplished. The 
major achievements have been in cit- 
riculture and mixed farming on the one 
hand, and in industrial growth on the 
other. Important accomplishments have 
been the harnessing of the Jordan and 
Jarmuk for electric power and the Pal- 
estine Potash Company’s work on the 
Dead Sea. 


“Tt was the Jews who helped the 
British both with voluunteers and by, 
hitching their industry to the Bra 
machine in War II. 

“At present collaboration Rea. | 
Jewish Palestine and the Arab worlc 
seems unlikely, yet mutual interests 
are bound sooner or later to bring ther 
closer together. The Jews have mucl 
to contribute towards the reconstruc- 
tion of the Middle East ... The Jews 
need a national home; first, to give 
the remnants of European Jewry 
place to go, and secondly, to give the 
Jew a sense of security,—a feeling 
there is a land where the ugly head of 
anti-Semitism can never rise.’ 


MR. DANIEL LEE TAYLOR PASSES 

The Association of Universalis 
Women extends sincere sympathy : 
Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor in the loss o 
her husband, Mr. Daniel Lee Taylor 
who passed away on December 3 at 
the hospital in Walpole, Mass. 


| 

j 

COIN-CARD MONEY. | 
The Clara Barton Birthplace Com, 
mittee requests that local treasurers 
send in their coin-card money as soor 
as possible to their state treasurers. D 
not wait until the collections are al! 
in, but send the contributions as they 
come. 


IS YOUR CANDLE READY? | 

It is a lovely Universalist custom td 
burn a red candle on Christmas Day 
in honor of Clara Barton. 


=  _- 
Buy Your Books 
from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
—_ a 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon. Street, Boston 8 


A CHRISTMAS EVE SERVICE 
FOR THE FAMILY 


The family may 
gather around the 
fireplace, near the 


Christmas tree, or be- 
fore a table on which 
is a picture of the 
Nativity or a Madon- 
na with a lighted can- 
dle beside it. All par- 
ticipate in the sing- 
ing of the carols. Different members 
of the family give the readings. If pos- 
sible have Silent Night, Peaceful Night 
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played on piano or record player, or 


hummed softly by the group as a pre- 
lude. Readings: 


The time draws near the birth of 
Christ: 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to 
hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 
Alfred Tennyson 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christ- 
mas tonight! 

Christmas in lands of the fir tree 
and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm 
tree and vine, 

Christmas where snow-peaks stand 
solemn and white, 

Christmas where cornfields lie sun- 
ny and bright. 

Everywhere, everywhere, 
mas tonight! 


Christ- 


Phillips Brooks 
Carol: O Little Town of Bethlehem 
Seripture: Luke 2:1-20 
Lighting of candles about the room 


Prayer: As we gather in the warmth 
and cheer of our homes this night, O 
God, may we be mindful of the homes 
the world around in which Christmas 
will be only a name. May something of 
the joy and brightness of this day enter 
into the hearts of little children. And 
may fewer be cold or hungry because 
people have cared and have sent them 
food and clothing. 


May each one of us in our family, in 
school, in church, in business, help 
bring the day when peace and good will 
shall prevail the world around. In the 
spirit of Jesus, whose birthday we cele- 
brate this night. Amen. 


Carol: It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear 
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Reading: 

No nobler words could mortal pen 

Than “Peace on earth, good will to 
men;” 

No nobler work for us to do 

Than help to make these words 
come true. 

Cae Wieor 


IS YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 
HELPING? 


It has been proved that the Christ- 
mas spirit is an all-year-round spirit 
in many of our church schools. At least, 
Thanksgiving Sunday found pupils in 
the South Weymouth school along with 
others, conducting services of sharing 
and bringing to church their contribu- 
tions of clothing, food and money to 
help the displaced children in Germany. 
Six bales of boys’ and girls’ clothing 
are ready for shipment in New York. 
And each day brings new parcels from 
Universalists all over the nation. 


In a report received on November 29, 
Miss Louise Tracey, our worker in the 
Veerssen Children’s Home writes: “We 
are hoping to maintain a good home 
and to give the lost babies of DP’s in 
Germany as good a start in life as 
possible ....I have asked for some- 
one to sew, as clothing is so scarce and 
so easily torn. The bed linen needs 
mending and babies’ night clothes, etc. 
have to be made usable ... We are 
now on a hospital ration scale, which 
means we are having sufficient oatmeal, 
milk and eggs, but vegetables and fruit 
are sadly missing. We are lucky to re- 
ceive a small supply of baby foods 
from the British Red Cross and plan 
to hold them in reserve for ill and 
badly under-nourished babies .. . Toys 
will be so terribly welcome, particularly 
unbreakable ones; they are very im- 
portant in the business of ‘growing 
up’ 2? 

Arrangements have been made for 
early shipment to our child care cen- 
ters in Germany of church school con- 
tributions received at Christmas time. 


Carleton M. Fisher 


SEASONAL WORSHIP SERVICES 
WITH KODACHROMES 


A recent and valuable addition to 
our visual aid equipment consists of 
kodachrome pictures taken during the 
four seasons by an expert photograph- 
er. To accompany these slides, services 
of worship have been prepared—suit- 
able for use in church school. Reluct- 


antly we have just packed away the 
set of autumn slides with their brilliant 
and beautiful coloring. (You may want 
to make note now to book these for 
a Sunday next October.) Taking their 
place are winter kodachromes and a 
service of worship which through read- 
ings, prayer and music sets forth the 
wonder and beauty of snow-laden trees 
and ice-coated shrubs. 


Service and slides are available to 
any church school desiring to use them. 
There is no charge other than for trans- 
portation. A projector for showing 
these 2x2 slides, if not owned by the 
church, is not difficult to borrow in any 
community. 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER 


It will be dated January 3, 1948. It 
will be devoted to The Adventure in 
Growth and Achievement to which 
leaders in Universalist church schools 
will give serious attention in 1948. 
There will be articles for the general 
reader who is interested in seeing his 
church grow and achieve. For min- 
isters and lay leaders in the church 
there will be material to stimulate and 
to guide action. 


Churches will do well to order extra 
copies of this issue for distribution 
among members of church Boards of 
Trustees, Religious Education Commit- 
tees, parents, church school officers and 
teachers. 


AN APPROPRIATE GIFT 


Occasionally church schools are the 
recipients of gifts—usually a new piece 
of furniture, books for a library, or a 
picture. In a recent weekly bulletin of 
the Derby Line, Vt. church an unusual 
but altogether fitting gift is recorded— 
one aimed at improving the quality of 
leadership in the school. Here is the 
word regarding it: 


“A gift of one hundred dollars 
has been received from the family 
of the late Mr. W. H. Miller of 
Beebe, Quebec. Given in memory of 
Mr. Miller for the special purpose 
of assisting our church in training 
leaders and teachers, especially 
through attendance at summer in- 
stitutes, to be administered by the 
church school, this gift is a fitting 
and generous memorial to a staunch 
Universalist and loyal friend of 
our parish. We are deply grateful 
for this gift and much appreciate 
the fine spirit which prompted it.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 
To the Editor: 


Some of my best friends are Congregationalists. I even 
married one. But Mr. Gilroy’s article “Concerning Uni- 
versalists” in the November 1 issue has not cemented the 
friendship. Obviously he is writing about a kind of Uni- 
versalism which has lost its sense of mission. When he 
talks about the “fiendishness of man,” he is not speaking 
the language of Universalism. His article reveals the quite 
popular misconception of liberalism as that which accepts 
any and every theological idea, and which must stretch out 
its arms in welcome of all other groups without discrimin- 
ation as to the ends in view. We open our minds to the 
consideration of all ideas ta examine whether they be true. 
We insist upon the freedom of others to determine for 
themselves what is true. We co-operate with anybody whose 
ends and means are consistent with our own. But if we are 
worth our salt, we shall stand firm upon our own convic- 
tions and limit our co-operation to those enterprises in 
which we can honestly work together without sacrificing 
our convictions. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church and the Con- 
gregational Church are not contemplating merger. Mr. Gil- 
roy may recall that this church with which the Congre- 
gationalists are now proposing to unite voted against ac- 
cepting the Universalists into the Federal Council—upon 
theological grounds—although the plea in the proposed 
union is that theology be not considered. It may be un- 
charitable of me to place these two ideas side by side, but 
there they are. Twice within the past week, I have ad- 
dressed adult groups in Congregational churches, and I am 
unimpresed with the theological similarity of their church 
and ours. 

The Congregational churches have no common theology. 
In our day, at least, they are not a theological denomination. 
But we are. We had our birth in theological controversy 
We were unique then and if we remain true to our heritage 
we shall yet be unique. Because, as Mr. Gilroy says, “Uni- 
versalist conceptions . . . have been held widely by many 
who have retained their denominational connections in non- 
Universalist bodies” is no reason for us to abdicate the 
church of our fathers. 

The most amazing item in the November 1 issue is the 
following, quoted from “Our Contributors”: (Mr. Gilroy) is 
thoroughly qualified to write concerning Universalists.” 

The best thing about the November 1 issue is that you 
restored the front page byline “A journal of the Universal- 
ist Fellowship” which somehow got mislaid after our Can- 
ton discussions on this subject. 


Frederick L. Harrison 
West Somerville, Mass. 


ON THE GILROY ARTICLE 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations for the Dr. Gilroy article in the last 
issue, November 1, “Concerning Universalists.” His are my 
sentiments—regarding the “to be hoped for” merger with 
Congregational Fellowship.” 

When I was in Indiana, a near neighbor of mine was the 
First Congregationalist Church, Kokomo, Ind. Pastor Brent 
said to me: “I’m ready to place on my church bulletin and 
official name, immediately below our mast-head—Univer- 


salist; and you can place below your name—Congrega- | 


tional.” 


William D. Harrington 
Metropolis, Ill. 
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$111,000 PLUS 
To the Editor: 


A good many friendly people are asking “What about 
the John Murray Atwood Fund? How much more must you 
have before you reach your goal of $100,000 with which 
to save and develop the Theological School at St. Law- 
rence?” 

These are Universalists who were not fortunate enough 
to attend the General Assembly in September or who were 
not present at the early morning session when a report 
was presented. 

At that time, we had the privilege of stating that we 
had received a little more than $100,000—and were still 
open for generosity. Important contributions have come in, 
so that we now have in cash and pledges $111,000, with 
a few dollars toward the next thousand. 


The Trustees are gratified, but not satisfied. The needs 


of the School, with an enlarged faculty, and an increasing 


student body, are, of course, much greater than at any 
previous time. So we are still eagerly recipient. 


Over two thousand contributors have helped to make 


the campaign successful, their gifts ranging from a single 
dollar to five thousand. A remarkable fact is there have 
been practically no defaults, much to the surprise of those 
who make a profession of raising money for philanthropic 
and ecclesiastical purposes. 

The Trustees instruct me to say to all who have helped 
in this important movement, whether the gifts have been 
small or large, that they are deeply and permanently grate- 
ful and that all money will be used with the greatest pos- 
sible care. 

George E. Huntley 
Cambridge, Mass. 


EMMA ABBOTT, SOLOIST, DR. CHAPIN’S CHURCH 
To the Editor: 


The November 3, 1947 issue of Opera News published | 


! 
cerning Emma Abbott which may be interesting to Univer-!| 
salists. Emma Abbott was a noted American soprano of the’ 
last century, from 1877, when she made her debut at Con-| 
vent Garden, until her death in January, 1891. She was} 


by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, carried an article con- 


forty years old at the time of her death. 


Out of her frugal savings from school teaching for a} 
year (she was sixteen), from giving guitar lessons, and| 


presenting one or two concerts, she ventured to New York 
in 1870. There she was appointed soloist of Dr. Chapin’s 
church at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars per year. The 
report continues to inform us that Miss Abbott was so 
popular with the church women that they sent her abroad 
in 1872, there studying under Sangiovanni in Milan and 
delle Sedie in Paris. 
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Miss Abbott was never a member of the famous Met-. 


ropolitan Company. She did form an opera company known 
as the Emma Abbott English Grand Opera Company. 


I have looked through Sumner Ellis’ book, The Life of 


\ 


i 


Chapin, but find no reference to Miss Abbott. Nonetheless,, 
here is an outstanding example of service that one of our: 
churches rendered and that contributed in no small way? 


to the success of one of the most popular sopranos of seven 
decades ago. 


H d B. Gil 
Little Falls, N. Y. owar Gilman 
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Our Library Desk 


“MORE THAN CONQUERORS” 
Otto T. Mallery 


Harper Brothers. $3.00 


This volume takes its title from the 
fact that the victorious nations in 
World War II must be more than con- 
querors if there is to be peace and 
stability. The author’s main thesis is 
that we, who were on the winning side, 
must rebuild the shattered economic 
life of the world so that there will be 
unfettered exchange of good among 
all nations. 


“Postwar experience,’ he _ says, 
“Strengthens the conviction that if 
goods cannot cross frontiers, soldiers 
will.” 


On that conviction, he builds up what 
seems an irrefutable argument for eco- 
nomic union and international trade 
agreement now. 


This volume has three special virtues. 
First, it is simplified and erystal clear. 
Most works on economics are over- 
stuffed with technical terms and sta- 
tistics which confuse the average read- 
er. Mr. Mallery avoids this speciali- 
zation and makes the complex problem 
of world trade understandable. For this, 
he deserves much thanks. 


Second, although an economist, he 
is not afraid of stating his conviction 
that our world problems are moral and 
spiritual. He states at the outset: “Eth- 
ics and economics are not incommensu- 
rable quantities like oboes—and octo- 
puses ... Economics minus ethics 
equals trouble. Economics plus ethics 
equals peaceful progress.” That takes 
courage, for specialists in the field of 
public relations are apt to shy awa) 
from the moral issue. But this author 
faces it squarely. He believes that the 
imponderables of the spirit are of 
supreme importance in creating a bet- 
ter world. 


Third, he does something rare in 
these days; namely, he treats Russia 
fairly. He does not whitewash or blink 
at her behavior, but looks at this great 
‘question mark with well-balanced in- 
tention. He believes that if we suc- 
ceed in creating full employment and 
prosperity, Russia will eventually co- 
operate in one economic world. If we 
do not succeed, he still believes that 
co-operation between Russia and the 
fest of the world will be possible. 


The book is a clear challenge for us 
conquerors to drop all thought of re- 
venge and to unite our efforts in a con- 
structive plan for world peace through 
world economic organization. 


Clarence R. Skinner 
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“A LIFE OF THEIR OWN” 


Ruth Kelley 


Bruce Humphreys, $2.60 


This is a little book with a great 
message. The writer marshals all pos- 
sible evidence for the post death sur- 
vival of the Self. I, who have made 
this a field for special study, find the 
stuff of the book good. I must state, 
however, that the matter is not skil- 
fully put together. Unity is there and 
much emphasis, but coherence is lack- 
ing. There are abrupt jumps from 
theme to theme. There is also some 
quite ingenuous discourse upon the 
present status of Jesus Christ in the 
cosmic scheme. 

A minister with real convictions 
about the continuing life could suggest 
this little volume to any of his people 
who might be seeking assurance; for it 
is to be regarded as an introduction to 
further study. The novice should be en- 
couraged to go on into the writings of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, F. W. H. Myers and 
Hamlin Garland. 

Anyone ought to be warned at the 
outset that psychic research has some 
pretty appalling aspects. Mere surviv- 
al does not of itself indicate bliss to 
all. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt 


“THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
CHAMPION OF RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM” 


Henry Wilder Foote. 


Henry Wilder Foote’s book concern- 
ing Thomas Jefferson’s attitude toward 
man’s search for eternal truth in the 
field of religion gives comfort and de- 
light to every person who believes in 
the right of the individual to make his 
own exploration into the field of human 
relationship with God and his fellow 
men. 

I doubt if any of us today can appre- 
ciate how much bravery it took to pub- 
licly stand on this thesis in those days. 
Mr. Foote shows how Jefferson, a man 
in high political life, dared to take so 
liberal an attitude. What candidate for 
high office today would dare to do more 
than side step so explosive an issue? 

And Mr. Foote shows that Jefferson 
did not stop with just talking about 
this matter of religious freedom. In 
1777 he prepared that magnificent doc- 
ument known as the Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom, and in 1786 
the Virginia Legislature adopted it. In 
those days (even as now) it took cour- 
age and ability to see the need of this 
legislation, and Mr. Foote shows how 
hard and well Jefferson worked to make 
the electorate see it. 

Every liberal thinker in the field of 
human rights would do well to own this 
book and turn down the corner of page 


22, and at least once each wek read 
Jefferson’s Statute for Religious Free- 
dom. Jefferson, if alive and writing 
today, would be called some hard 
names: one of them in current use 
would certainly be hurled at him. 

Mr. Foote has selected his material 
with great care, and has put it together 
so splendidly, it gives a fine lift to 
those of his readers who believe with 
Jefferson that the great business of 
religion has to do with the common 
fatherhood of God and the common 
brotherhood of men. 

This book will have a treasured place 
on my book shelf set apart for frequent 
reading. 

' Ralph E. Gardner 

“BEHIND THIS DOOR” and Other 
Poems” 

by Una W. Harsen, 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 


Boston. Price $2.00. 


published by 
Publishers, 


A small collection of homespun son- 
nets; lilting lyrics, rich in the flavor of 
triumphant living; simple quatrains, 
revealing an observant outlook on life, 
combine to create a book with a person- 
ality. 

One feels one must have met Mrs. 
Harsen at a concert or talked with her 
over a garden fence, or worshiped with 
her in church. 

Let her speak to us this Christmas- 
time in: 

Little child of pity 
Humbly born, 

Comfort now the nations, 
Battle worn. 


Stretch out your compassion, 
Deep and strong; 
Cover all who suffer 
War’s great wrong. 
Let your bright prophetic star 
Pierce the clouds above; 
Live again among us, 
Little child of love. 
TMs Be 
“THE BIBLE JESUS KNEW” 
by Sidney A. Weston 
Revell, $.65 


Written in popular style, this study 
of the Old Testament gives the reader 
the gist of each book, together with 
references for study, and questions for 
discussion. The introductory first chap- 
ter deals with general facts concerning 
the nature of Old Testament literature, 
and the history of its development. This 
is followed by chapters on the proph- 
ets, the books of history and law, poet- 
ry, proverbs and tracts. The course 
is intended for high school students or 
any who desire a brief survey course 
dealing with Old Testament. 

M. W. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Centennial Celebration of the 
Lawrence Church of the 


Good Shepherd 
Mabel S. Cheney 


Py 


Eas 
wes 
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Friends and Members of the Lawrence Parish at Centennial Banquet 


Lawrence Universalists observed 
their centennial year on Nov. 14, 15 and 
16, with memorable and inspiring ser- 
vices. 

On Friday, Nov. 14, the Sherman 
Memorial Chimes, donated by Marjorie 
Sherman in memory of her father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Sher- 
man, were impressively dedicated by 
Rev. Robert H. Barber, beloved pastor 
of the church. Anthems were sung by 
the quartet, Mrs. Roberta Harrison, 
Mrs. Ethel Peacock, J. Archibald Wain 
and Ralph Turner. Prelude in G was 
played on the console by Mrs. Grace 
Holgate, organist, accompanied on the 
piano by Mrs. Donald Hackett, Jr. Mr. 
Sherman was one of our loved and 
most loyal supporters. 

Following this dedication, Mr. Barber 
announced the receipt of other gifts 
and memorials, namely:— 

The expense of publishing the history 
of the church, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Sargent in memory of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Littlefield. 

New entrance doors for the church 
donated by Mrs. A. H. Rogers in mem- 
ory of her husband, Alexander H. Rog- 
ers. 

A one hundred doilar gift by Mrs. 
Walter Lamont in memory of her fath- 
er and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Littlefield and her husband Mr. Walter 
Lamont. 
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A ten dollar gift from Mrs. Virginia 
Musk Parker in memory of her par- 
ents Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Musk. 

A ten dollar gift from Mrs. Mary 
Gage Greenwood in memory of her 
sister Mrs. Julia Gage Musk. 

A seventy-five dollar gift from the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. 

After these announcements Holy 
Communion was solemnly observed and 
participated in by a large congregation, 
with many out-of-town, old-time mem- 
bers in attendance. 

The people then retired to the vestry 
for a social hour. Refreshments were 
served under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Clarence Osgood and Mrs. Ernest Mat- 
thes. 

In the receiving line were Luther 
Harris, chairman of the board of trust- 
ees; Rey. Robert H. Barber, Mrs. J. 
Francis Rodericks, president of The 
Association of» Universalist Women; 
Atty. Donald C. Bennink, president of 
the church; Donald Hackett, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Merrymakers’ Club; and 
Miss Vivian Batal, president of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 15, the 
centennial banquet was served in the 
vestry to about two hundred and fifty 
people, with Alfred Weigel catering. 

Dr. Robbins, pastor emeritus, gave 
the invocation. Community singing was 
led by J. Archibald Wain, with Mrs. 
Grace Holgate at the piano. 


Attorney Donald C. Bennink, pres 
ident of the church, introduced Mr 
Francis J. Rodericks, who served a: 
toastmaster of the evening. 

Recognition was given to Miss Mabe 
Cheney for her task in preparing the 
church ‘history, and to Mr. Fred Sar. 
gent, Mr. Howard Roope, and Mr. Frec 
Allen, chairmen of the anniversary 
committee. 

The official greetings of the city 
were offered by Mayor James P. Mee. 
han. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, superintenden: 
of Universalist churches of the state 
represented that organization, and Rev 
Herman L. Noyes, pastor of First Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, president of the 
Greater Lawrence Ministers’ Associa. 
tion, brought the greetings of the othey 
Protestant churches of the greater city 

Rev. Robert Barber and Mr. Luther 
Harris were called upon to speak ex- 
temporaneously. | 

Rev. Carleton Fisher, director of Uni- 
versalist service in Holland and Hun. 
gary, was the principal speaker. He 
spoke fervently and interestingly o 
his work with the unfortunate people 
of Europe. 

Benediction was pronounced by out 
former respected pastor, Rev. ae | 
A. Wyman, now manager of the Uni 
versalist Publishing House. 


Other ministers of the city presen 
were Rev. and Mrs. Gardener Ander- 
son of the Lawrence Street Church! 
Rev. Gilbert W. Wieting Th. D., aoe 
of the Central Methodist Church, and 
Rev. and Mrs. Perry Haines of Trin 
ity Congregational Church. 

Sunday was the red letter day when 
many former parishioners and friends 
joined with us in the Sunday morning 
service, which was conducted by Rev. 
Robert Barber, pastor. The responsivd 
reading was given by Lyndon Gilman, 
former president of the local U.Y Ey 
now studying for the Universalist min- 
istry at Tufts College. The scripture 
reading was given by Alex Meek, form- 
er president of the Mass. U.Y.F., now 
also studying at Tufts for the Univer- 
salist ministry. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins of Chelsea, our beloved 
pastor emeritus. Dr. Robbins was in 
his usual good form, and held the audi- 
ence spell-bound with his beautiful. 
spiritual thought. He dwelt fondly upon 
old memories, and old supporters of the 
church. | 

Musie was furnished by an aug- 
mented chorus consisting of sopranos 
Roberta Harrison, Ruby Osgood, Nora 
Cox, Ruth King, Helen Rogers, and 
Margaret Hill; altos, Ethel Peacock. 
Agnes Turner and Mabel Cheney; ten- 
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ors, J. Archibald Wain, Harold McClure, 
Arnold Wilkinson; basses, Ralph Turn- 
er, Clarence Osgood, George Jackson, 
Alfred Perry, John Peacock, and Rob- 
ert Hill, with Mrs. Grace Holgate at 
the organ and Mrs. Winifred Hackett 
at the piano. 

The afternoon program consisted of 
a youth rally sponsored by the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship with guests 
from Haverhill, Lowell, and this city. 

Rev. George Niles of Manchester, 
N. H., who spent some time in a Uni- 
tarian work camp in Czechoslovakia, 
and later attended the World Youth 
Congress at Prague, and the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship in Gene- 
va, Switzerland, was the speaker. He 
showed colored moving pictures of his 
experiences. 

The president, Vivian Batal, presided 
at this session. Scriptures were read 
by John Pillsbury, prayer offered by 
Robert Hill, and responsive reading 
given by Joan Lambert. Alex Meek 
gave the offertory, and the ushers 
were Charles Robinton and George 
Joynson. 


Remarks were made by two former 
presidents, Everett Merrow, Jr., and 
Philip Robbins. 


Delicious refreshments were served 
by Edwin Craven. 


AN IDEAL LAYMAN 
Harry Adams Hersey , 
In the death of F. Ellwood Smith of 
West Somerville the local church has 
lost one of the best laymen I have 
known in any community where I have 
lived, or in any pastorate I have held. 
He was church school superintendent 
in the West Somerville, Massachusetts 
Universalist Church, when I went there 
(my second pastorate) in 1910. He was 
also active in all departments of the 
church and he gave to the work life- 
long devotion. That church has had 
varying fortunes through all these 
years, at times weak and discouraged, 
at other times prosperous and flourish- 
ing, but Ellwood Smith was steadfast 
in his devotion and “never turned his 
back, but marched breast forward.” He 
was a quiet man but strong in influence. 
His duties were such that he seldom 
appeared in large denominational gath- 
erings, so he was not widely known 
by our people, but was of the sub- 
stantial type, ever faithful and always 
abounding in work for the church. 


I have known him also, all these 
years, as one of the most loyal alumni 
of Tufts College, from which he grad- 
uated in 1883. He lived within sight of 
“The Hill” after graduation and kept 
in vital touch with it. When I was 
writing the history of music at Tufts, 
I found Ellwod Smith’s meticulous di- 
ary of his college years of invaluable 
assistance. He wrote me many times, 
quoted his diary, cleared up disputed 
points. 
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NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 
Fred C. Leining 


The annual sessions of the state or- 
ganizations with the New York State 
Convention of Universalists were held 
two weeks later, on account of the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly in Can- 
ton in September. The dates were Oc- 
tober 16-18. The weather was perfect 
and the attendance was splendid. Pres- 
ident Roy F. Haynes, Watertown, pre- 
sided. The report of the Treasurer, Don- 
ald W. Beebe, showed a balance after 
the year’s operations. The benevolences 
of the State Convention amounted to 
$8,608.65. Twenty-two ministers and 
ministers’ widows were on the pension 
list and the payments amounted to 
$8,602.14. The State Superintendent re- 
ported the three outstanding achieve- 
ments of the year as the Preaching 
Mission or Institute on Liberal Religion, 
held in five churches; the organization 
of the New York State Association of 
Universalist Laymen and the establish- 
ment of a summer institute at Oak 
Point, which is located on the shore of 
the St. Lawrence River. The Rev. How- 
ard B. Gilman, Little Falls, as manager 
of the Institute reported that eighty- 
five had registered and there was an 
operating balance of $100. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon delivered 
the occasional sermon on Thursday 
evening, using as his topic, “Which Way 
Universalism?”’ The offering for the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, which is received always 
at this opening service amounted to 
$72.13. 


The annual offerings of the churches 
for the Ministers’ Pension Fund were 
presented on Friday morning and total 
is close to $2,000. The seven leading 
churches are Rochester, $200.00; Syra- 
cuse, $158.00; Brooklyn, $153.00; Little 
Falls, $150.00; New York, $134.00; Cort- 
land, $125.00; Albion, 100.00. The res- 
olutions and recommendations included 
congratulations to the laymen in the 
organization of the New York Associ- 
ation of Universalist Laymen and to 
the Summer Institute committee and 
staff for the successful effort at Oak 
Point; pledging co-operation with the 
A.U.W. in the contemplated Elliott P. 
Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys; urging 
other Institutions on Liberal Religion 
or Preaching Missions in other churches 
of the State; favoring paid advertising 
in newspapers and in radio time; sur- 
veys in new sections for new Universal- 
ist churches; appointment of an assist- 
ant to the State Superintendent; aiding 
the Chapin Home for the Aged in its 
current campaign for repair funds; a 
thorough study of all material issued 
by the Social Action Committee. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Roy F. Hayes, Watertown; 
vice-president, Rev. Howard B. Gilman, 
Little Falls;; secreatry, Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, D. D., Syracuse; treasurer, 


Donald W. Beebe, Kenmore; trustees, 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., Syra- 
cuse and Mrs. Victor H. Russell, Roch- 
ester. Fellowship Committee: Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, D. D.; Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, D. D., Rochester; Rev. 
Howard B. Gilman; Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton, Dolgeville; Ernest M. Trefe- 
then, Syracuse. Trustees of Clinton Lib- 
eral Institute: M. L. Burnham, Hender- 
son; Dr. Angus H. MacLean, Canton; 
Earl W. Zimmerman, Syracuse; Ralph 
Michaels, Canton. Preacher of Occas- 
ional sermon, Rev. John S. MacPhee, 
Utica; Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Canton, 
alternate. Place of 1948 meeting, Buf- 
falo. 


The New York Association of Uni- 
versalist Women held its annual session 
on Friday morning and afternoon. Mrs. 
Max A Kapp, president, presided. The 
reports showed that the organization 
had had a splendid year. Attention 
has been given to the new Elliott P. 
Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys. Mrs. 
Ella Louis Cady, past president of the 
Syracuse Council of Church Women, 
was the speaker at the Friendship 
Luncheon, stressing the stewardship 
of power love and mind. The officers 
for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Max A. Kapp, Canton; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Benjamin B. Her- 
sey, New York and Mrs. Roy F. Hayes, 
Watertown; recording secretary, Mrs. 
H. P. Goettel, Central Square; financial 
secretary, Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton, 
Dolgeville; treasurer, Mrs. Carl Reustle, 
Kenmore; directors, Mrs. Edwin Haas, 
Pittsford; Mrs. Emery Hamlin, Floral 
Park and Mrs. Palma Cutter, Utica. 


The New York State Universalist 
Sunday School Association at its an- 
nual session on Friday changed its 
name to the New York State Universal- 
ist Church School Association. The Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, Canton, presided. Mrs. 
Reginal D. Manwell of Syracuse was 
the speaker at the morning session. 


The officers for the ensuing year 
are: President, Rev. John S. MacPhee, 
Utica; vice-president, Rev. Earl N. En- 
gle, Auburn; secretary, Mrs. Donald W. 
Beebe, Kenmore; treasurer, Rev. 
Charles C. Thomas, Hornell; directors, 
Mrs. N. K. MacEwen, Oneonta and Mrs. 
J. D. Carncross, Utica. 


The Ministers’ Association met on 
Friday. noon and the Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy, Fort Plain, presided. The an- 
nual retreat with the Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton of Dolgeville as Program 
Chairman, which will be held after 
Easter and the State Convention’s plan 
for hospital insurance for the ministers 
and families were the principal items 
of business. The Rey. Warren B. Brig- 
ham, Perry, was the speaker and he 
emphasized the necessity of the minis- 
ter helping maladjusted persons to re- 
covery. The officers for the coming year 
are: Vice-president, Rev. Robert E. 
Davis, Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. Gale Bascombe, Middleport. 
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WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


ESOT RTS EERE 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON ST. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO YOU 


In these days of low and uncertain dividend and 
interest returns on private investments the Univer- 
salist Publishing House invites you to purchase an 
annuity and have your returns guaranteed. 


Annuities can be purchased in units of $100 and 
up, and brings an assured income for the rest of 
your life. 

ACT NOW before the trend of decreasing in- 
vestment income compels us to lower our rates on 
new annuities, 

Write to Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, stating 


birth date and amount you wish to invest — we'll 
do the rest. 


Brgeiclate. 2m. akon he Ko = 5 es Amount 
RATE OF INTEREST 


40 to 50 years 31/, °/, 

51 to 60 years ch 
Age; 61 to 70 years 4%, 
| 71 to 80 years EWE 


81 to 90 years 


BOSTON 8, MASS | 


INSTALLATION 


EUGENE H. ADAMS was installed as 
minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Binghamton, New York, 
Sunday evening, November 2. 

Following the processional, Mr . Ad- 
ams read the Scripture and gave the 
Invocation. Rey. Lyman Achenbach, 
minister of the Universalist Church, 
Towanda, Pennsylvania, gave the 
Charge to the Minister and Rev. L. 
Ward Brigham, D. D., of Perry, New 
York, Mr. Adams’ predecessor as min- 
ister of the Binghamton Church, gave 
the Charge to the People and performed 
the Act of Installation. 

Robert E. Williams, a member of the 
official Board of the Church, pledged 
the support of the Parish. Mrs. Reba 
Darling Smith, church organist, sang 
with Mrs. Beverly Fritsch at the organ. 

Following the Benediction by the 
Rev. Eugene H. Adams, an informal 
reception was held. 
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DR. CARL H. OLSON APPOINTED | 


COMMISSIONER 

Dr. Carl H. Olson of Minneapolis 
has been appointed by Mayor Hubert H. 
Humphrey to a five-year term as Com- 
missioner of the Municipal Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority. This appoint- 
ment has been confirmed by the City 
Council and Dr. Olson was named 
chairman of the Housing Authority by 
his four colleagues at a meeting on 
November 26. The Commission is a 
non-political unpaid board empowered 
under a new state law to establish poli- 
cies governing the development of slum 
areas through co-operation between the 
city and private enterprise, including 
insurance companies which may be in- 
terested in rental housing. An execu- 
tive staff will handle details under gen- 
eral supervision of the Commission. 


BRAINARD GIBBONS 
{ELECTED PRESIDENT, GREATER 
WAUSAU MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church 
in Wausau, Wisconsin, has been elected 
President of the Greater Wausau Min- 
isterial Association. 


CHRISTENINGS 1947 


Previouslye reported 2425 .e2e4 2. 409 
East Liberty, Mich. ............ 16 
Medford Hillside, Mass. ......... 5 
Oranigoya Mass aries.) ee 3 
OAUSUS a Vi ASSree nents tae he eee 1 
434 
NEW MEMBERS 1947 
Previouslysreported se ie ee 793 
Kast Liberty; “Mich: 6 = 1 
Ellisville, Miss. (Liberty Church) . it 
Ellisville, Miss. (Home Church). . 1 
Dates Ml asa aw anne ete eee Oe ale 2 
798 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


| 

A Liberal Arts College | 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young’ 
men and women for positions | 
of leadership and responsibil- 


ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with | 
especial consideration for | 
veterans. | 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D.. Preside 


For information address: | 


Medford 55, Massachusetts | 


| 
j 


| 
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ot 
The Bethany Union for Young Wome} 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortabl 
home to young women of moderat 
means, both business women and stu 
dents. The Union is within easy acces 
of all parts of Boston. 


_ Attractive rates for room and board 
including light and heat. 
For further information write to 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. ) 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidem 
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iOOK CORNER 


HE LARDNERS AND THE 
URELWOODS” 

by Sheila Kaye-Smith 

Harper and Brothers 


Here is a-study in manners laid in a 
untry house, Idolsfold, England in 
e summer of the year 1912. After the 
der gets used to the style of the book, 
e pattern falls into place. First, there 
a section on the characters in the book 
they are years later, and then the 
ader is taken back to 1912. For 1912 
as a fateful year in that the citified 
aurelwoods visited Idolfolds for their 
st summer there. It had been their 
istom to come year after year. What 
iuses them to give up this practice 
appens in those summer months, which 
rovides the plot for the book. 
But, interesting as the plot is, I liked 
yen more the insight we are given into 
ne still feudal customs of that day and 
lace. The Laurelwoods are gentry, the 
are “ladies” and the men “gen- 
emen” and because they must live 
ccording to those appellations, we see 
heir unconscious hypocrisy; and through 
heir arrogance, the harm that they do. 
“he Lardners are an estimable farming 
amily but they must bow down and 
yorship this family which they serve 
nd “keep their place.” The children of 
oth families are not allowed to follow 
heir natural learnings and so their lives 
re changed. 

Women readers who can remember 
912 will be interested to read of the 
ew hobble skirts, the picture hats, and 
he hair fluffed and spread over a frame; 
he men will probably be left with the 
mpression that it was indeed a woman’s 
world. 


Robertine H. Rice 


Thumbnail Sketch of: 


“ONE NATION” 
by Wallace Stegner and Editors of 
Look, $5.00 


“INSIDE U.S.A.” 
by John Gunther 
Harper Brothers, $5.00 


“KINGSBLOOD ROYAL” 
by Sinclair Lewis 
Random House, $3.00 


These three books may be used profit- 
ibly by any study group on race rela- 
ions. 

One Nation is filled with pictures 
which show both the good side and the 
bad of our social order. The accomp- 
Janying script by Mr. Stegner is both 
nformative and interesting and the read- 
ar is startled out of any sense of com- 
Slacency he may have to find how many 
minority groups there are in these Uni- 
red States. 

Inside U.S.A. has already been re- 
viewed ably in these columns so I shall 
merely call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Gunther has painted a most factual pic- 
ture of the Indians and Negroes in par- 
icular. I was shocked to find in his 
able of statistics in the front of the 
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book that the only states having clean 
slates as to lynchings were the six New 
England states. He has a whole section 
given over to Negroes in the southern 
states (see pages 653 to 704) but the 
northern states are not spared as they 
have their problems too (see pages 283 
and 387.) I found Mr. Gunther fair, al- 
ways presenting both sides. 

To people in the eastern states, the 
section on the American Indian may 
come as a complete surprise. The story 
of Oklahoma and the Indians is fascin- 
ating (see pages 869 to 875.) Another 
section about Indians may be found on 
pages 891 to 895. 

Kingsblood Royal, a novel about a 
man in Minnesota who discovers he is 
part Negro, has been high on the best 
seller list for some time, and the center 
of controversy. It is not a pleasant 
story so some are prejudiced against 
it before ever trying to read it. Some 
say it is fantastic, could never happen; 
yet others, among them, a psychologist, 
vow that it is exactly what would hap- 
pen today if a man did what the hero 
of this book did. What is your opinion? 


Robertine Howe Rice 


“COLORADO” 
by Louis Bromfield 
Harper and Bros. 


In a Fall season that is full of jumbo 
sized historical novels, we have Colorado 
which, because of its setting in the wide 
open days of our frontier towns might 
be placed in this general category. But 
this book is different. Mr. Bromfield has 
written a tale, not too long, of a van- 
ished era, of Silver City, Colorado; where 
life is tough and elemental, men are pred- 
atory, women are either women ot 
ladies (the latter are scarce) and the 
town is ruled by an unscrupulous and 
depraved ignoramus. This is melodrama 
straight out of the old West even to the 
villain, being called “Blackie” and named 
“Meanie;” the heroine “The Dove of 
Tralee” is voluptuously beautiful and in- 
nocent and the hero young, blond and 
handsome. Yes, Louis Bromfield has 
written a satire upon our onetime way 
of life in the West. His tune that he 
plays is a raucous one except when he 
pulls out all the stops. 

The plot is simple. The youngest, (and 
only blond) son of P. J. Meanie returns 
to Silver City accompanied by his inhib- 
ited English tutor, and to the uncouth 
and crude way of life of his father and 
brothers (the black Meanies.) Amid 
such scenes as one would expect to 
find in such a town, this youngest Mean- 
ie meets and falls in love with a beauti- 
ful singer. 

Here is satiric melodrama raised to 
the nth degree in picturing “good” ver- 
sus “evil”, black versus white, hero ver- 
sus villain; but undoubtedly Mr. Brom- 
field has based his plot upon facts taken 
from history and one can only hope that 
the reader sees the warning between 
the lines: for Silver City is only one of 
many ghost towns. i 


REPORTING FROM THE FIELD 
Mitchellville, Iowa 


Last May this.church school was or- 
ganized—a large kindergarten group 
and classes for primary, junior, junior 
high and adult pupils. They are using 
“Martin and Judy” in the kindergarten, 
“Animal Babies” and “Joseph” for pri- 
mary, “How Our Religion Began” for 
the junior-junior high, and a study of 
the history of religion for adults. 

Sereens separate the kindergarten 
from the older children and a new set- 
ting for worship has been arranged for 
the older ones. A group of young par- 
ents met to plan new furnishings for 
the kindergarten and look over bocks 
on religious nurture in the home. A 
nursery roll has been started. A libra- 
rian gives help on plans for a browsing 
table. The children made autumn dec- 
orations and brought nature specimens 
for their “wonder corner.” 


Waterloo, Iowa 


To make room for a growing nursery 
and kindergarten department (some 23 
are now enrolled) a special committee 
has been at work, visiting kindergarcen 
rooms in neighboring churches and at 
the demonstration nursery in the State 
Teachers’ College. Plans have been 
drawn up for low shelves, a coat rack 
and other needed arrangements. Blocks 
and toys have been given. Some mem- 
bers of the couples’ club have volun- 
teered their services for the carpenter 
work and painting involved. 

Meantime the teachers have pre- 
pared a prospectus of courses of study 
offered for the year to be cireulated in 
the neighborhood and among all church 
members of the parish. A large church 
school library is operated by a trained 
librarian, with religious books, helps 
for parents and valuable references for 
the teachers. An active couples’ club 
plans to hold “open house” when the 
rooms are ready, and new pupils will 
be invited to join in weekday and Sun- 
day activities for youth and children. 


Webster City, lowa 


Three young people who attended 
Mid-West Institute last summer are 
working with the minister’s help to 
organize a kindergarten and primary 
class. The new furnishings are a small 
organ, rug, curtains, blocks and toys. 
The trustees have authorized the in- 
stallation of a new heating plant so 
that the room will be comfortable. 
These three teachers are meeting reg- 
ularly for planning and study, and they 
take complete charge of worship, teach- 
ing and creative activities. The upper 
school includes a class for juniors, one 
for youth, and a large adult group. The 
staff meets each month for workers’ 
conferences and has prepared a three- 
year cycle of curriculum materials. 
Young parents are sent nursery roll 
letters and helpful books. 

Margaret Winchester 
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16 ASHBURTON’ PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 


and Church Workers 
e 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


The Rocky Mount church has kept 
its doors open ‘and all activities have 
continued since the close of the pas- 
torate of Rev. Robert E. Davis on 
September 1. Prof. Raymond Adams of 
the State University, Rev. L. C. Prater 
of Outlaws Bridge and the Pastor 
Emeritus, Rev. W. H. Skeels, have 
preached from the pulpit. Mr. Skeels 
has christened three children and re- 
ceived one young man into church mem- 
bership. The Sunday school has contin- 
ued under the leadership of Mary Lee 
Shine. 

The Mission Circle served a turkey 
supper to two hundred and fifty per- 
sons Wednesday night, November 18 
and they have placed about seventy- 
five stockings for the Clara Barton 
and the Elliott Joslin Camps for Dia- 
betic Children. These will be gathered 
early in December. 

A new Junior Young People’s Club 
made up of eighteen young boys and 
girls between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen has recently been formed. The 
exterior of the church is to be painted 
as soon as weather permits. 

The annual Every-member-canvass 
for the general expenses of the church 
is now in progress and the annual 
meeting for the election of officers will 
be held the first week of December. 

This church offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a man of experience who 
desires to do an outstanding piece of 
work for the denomination. 


PHILADELPHIA-MESSIAH LEADS 
THE WAY. 


The Men’s Club of the Church of the 
Messiah in Philadelphia has made the 
first step in backing the E. P. Joslin 
Camp for Diabetic Boys. At their first 
meeting of the year they adopted it as 
a club project, placed the bank on the 
table and had six dollars by the close 
of the meeting. In addition they are 
going after individual subscriptions for 
the equipment fund. As a means of 


jvisualizing progress, filled stockings 


are to be placed on the table at each 
meeting indicating the amount that 
has thus far been collected. That, my 
friends, is “Manpower in Action.” Who 
will be next? 

The bank mentioned above will be 
on the table at each meeting this win- 
ter. What better project than to give 
a diabetic boy a better chance in life? 


CORA LIBBY MEETS WITH 
ACCIDENT 


Cora Libby, who is clerk of the Dover, 
N. C. Universalist Parish and State 
Chairman for the North Carolina Mis- 
sions of The Association of Universal- 
ist Women, met with a serious accident, 
Friday evening, November 28, when 
she was struck by an automobile. She 
was badly shaken up and bruised. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
The Church of the Messiah, : 
Haven, Conn., has adopted three 
don Universalist families and ha: 
ready sent three CARE food pack 
to them. The project, initiated by 
Burchard A. Royce, will be conti 
as friendly letters are exchange 
tween the families and the local ch 
and packages of food and clothin 
sent to relieve pressing needs. 


FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCE 
MEDFORD, MASS. 

The Medford A.U.W. held a | 
successful “Hope Chest” Fair on | 
5 under the general chairmanshi 
its President, Mrs. Donald Hurlez 
pot roast supper was served by 
Roger Etz and her committee and ai 
noon tea was served by Mrs. Cha 
Dodge and Mrs. John DeWolfe. | 
Alfred Bradford and Mrs. Mar; 
Thompson decorated the vestry in| 
colors and late garden chrysanthem: 

The chairmen of the various te 
were as follows: White Elephant, C! 
les club; Candy, Mrs. Ralph Bea; 
Food, Mrs. Gertrude Palmer; Gx 
Y.P.C.U.; Aprons, Mrs. John Bowr; 
Towels, Bernice Cunningham; FE 
Mrs. John Desmond; Household, | 
Eva Seaburg and Mrs. Gladys Wo} 
After dinner the dance pupils of 
Putman Sisters entertained. { 

The Vestry Players presented | 
second edition of ‘The Vescapades* 
the evening of November 13 and 1 

Plans are being made for the ant 
Birthday Party on Dee. 5 for the wi 
church. There will be music by | 
Demolay boys’ choir, movies, birth 
cakes and ice cream. Each guest ma 
a donation of a penny for each yeas 
age which he deposits in a minia| 
replica of the church. The part 
sponsored by the Trustees of | 
Church. | 

This fall the outside of the chr 
was painted blue-white with a «a 
blue door, and has received much) 
vorable coment on account of the! 
usual color. The next big project il 
be a new roof on one side of the b 
ing. | 
Dana E. Lincoln, Jr. has rece} 
joined up with the army and is 
Texas for training. | 


CRACKLING 


Men have from time to time { 
pused the axiom, “No work, no brez 
But no man has ever dared to thre: 
the calamity, “No thought, no talk!” 

af 2k Neck 

“That’s a nice ham,” said the gre 
to the bride. “Home-cured.” 

“Take it away,’ said the bride, 
want one that hasn’t been sick. 

ele ES 

“I observe that you do a great m 
favors for that influential citizen.” 

“Those aren’t favors,” answered g 
ator Sorghum; “those are investmen 
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uS. R. PERRY BUSH 


rs. R. Perry Bush, 87, widow of 
*® of the most popular ministers who 
‘iipr served the Universalist denomina- 
“Wn, died November 20 after suffering 
erebral hemorrhage. For the past 
enty-two years, she has lived at 
‘\fts College with her daughter, Dean 
ith L. Bush. 
\Her son, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Presi- 
nt of the Carnegie Institution of 
ehineton, is a famous scientist, most 
ifleently in the public eye for his work 
| atomic energy. 
“WFor thirty years, Mrs. Bush lived 
Chelsea, Massachusetts where her 
‘Msband was pastor of the Universalist 
‘Nurch and a leader in civie and phil- 
‘thropic movements. Her maiden name 
‘tas Emma L. Paine and she was born 
if Providence, R. I. 
} Funeral services were held in God- 
“ard Chapel, Tufts College, November 
2 with private burial services at Prov- 
iwcetown on November 23. Rev. Joseph 
ussell of Holbrook officiated. 
Beside her son and Dean Bush, she 
4%, survived by a daughter, Mrs. Ralph 
!. Lawrence of Belmont, two grand- 
cons and one great-grandson. 


Ruth S. (Quimby) Wardwell died sud- 
lenly at her home in Melrose, Novem- 


3, Wardwell, former treasurer of The 
(Iniversalist Publishing House, is sur- 
rived by her husband, a son and a 


' Services were held at the Robinson 
Shapel, 809 Main Street, Melrose, on 
; ovember 19. 


LLOYD S. DECKER 

| Funeral services were held for Lloyd 
. Decker at the Elm Street Universal- 
ist Church in Auburn, Maine, on Mon- 
day, September 14. He was born Jan- 
vary 12, 1895, in Auburn, the son of 
Llewellyn K. and Abbie Sawyer Decker. 
_ Mr. Decker was a prominent member 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Auburn, serving as treasurer of the 
parish, Deacon of the church, member 
of the board of trustees, scout master 
of Boy Scout Troop III, and had held 
various offices in the Men’s club as well 
as being collector at one time. 

Beside his many church activities he 
served as a member of the Auburn 
Y.M.C.A. board: of directors and as a 
director of the Worumbo District of the 
Pine Tree Council of the B.S.A. For 
Several years he had been chairman of 
the advancement committee in the 
Council. For twenty-seven years he was 
cashier at the Central Maine Power 
Co. office in Lewiston. 

Mr. Decker had been in ill health 
Over a period of several years having 
been admitted to the C.M.G. Hospitai 
with a serious heart condition several 
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times before his last admittance. At his 
own request no flowers were sent to 
his funeral. The trustees have estab- 
lished instead The Lloyd S. Decker 
Fund which will be used to improve the 
church he loved and served so well. 


CHARLES LEGAL 


The Reverend Charles Legal died at 
his home, Georgetown, Mass., Novem- 
ber 24, within one month of being 
eighty-five years of age. He was born 
in Albany, N. Y.; educated in the 
schools there and Goddard Seminary, 
now Goddard College. He then entered 
St. Lawrence University, Theological 
School, and graduated with the class 
of 1891. He held pastorates in Victor, 
N. Y., Lansing, Mich., Somerville, Mass., 
Calais, Maine, and Halifax, N. S. He 
retired from active pastoral work 
twenty-eight years ago and since then 
resided in Georgetown. During that 
period, however, he supplied many 
churches and was a beloved “pastor 
at large” for the entire community. 

He was married in 1892 to Harriet 
Laselle of Canton, N. Y., who survives 
him; also a son, Chapin Legal, George- 
town; two grandsons, Chapin Legal, 
Lawrence, Mass.; a great-grandson, 
Richard Charles Legal, Salem; and a 
brother, George Legal, East Schondack, 
iINGRYS 

Funeral services were held in George- 
town, Nov. 26, conducted by his class- 
mate in the Theological School, Rev. 
Ulysses S. Milburn. 


DANIEL LEE TAYLOR 

Daniel Lee Taylor, 74, beloved hus- 
band of Alice Enbom, who was so 
long the efficient and beloved office sec- 
retary of The Association of Universal- 
ist Women at Universalist headquarters, 
died December 4 at Norwood, Mass. 

Mr. Taylor was retired traffic man- 
ager for Lockwood, Green Co. and the 
Pacific Mills of Boston. 

Besides his wife, he leaves a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John L. Locke of Walpole; a 
sister, Mary Taylor of Boston, and 
two grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in Wal- 
pole, Mass. on December 6. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


We remember Pearl Harbor 

The havoc of Jap treachery 
And hate fills many minds 
But Jesus said to forgive 


Even to love our enemies 
Was Jesus wrong or are we 


THINK TWICE! 
— Brainard F. Gibbons — 


A. Edwin Grimes occupied the pulpit 
of the Church of the Messiah, New 
Haven, Conn. on Sunday, November 
30th. On the same day, Rev. Burchard 
A. Royce of New Haven supplied the 
pulpit of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church in New London. 


ANNUAL BIRTHDAY PARTY 
MEDFORD, MASS. 


The Board of Trustees of the First 
Universalist Church, Forest Street, 
Medford, Mass., held its Annual Birth- 
day Party, Friday evening, Dec. 5, at 
ed 0m bem vis 

In spite of the stormy weather, the 
affair was well attended and everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed the entertainment 
which was in two parts. The first was 
a film of technicolor movies which 
showed beautiful scenery, lovely vaca- 
tion spots, and various points of inter- 
est in our New England States as they 
appear during the four seasons of the 
year. These pictures were shown 
through the courtesy of the Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company. 

The second part of the program was 
presented by the DeMolay Choir di- 
rected by Gay Wingate. The choir mem- 
bers participating were Philip Howell, 
soloist; Charlton Arland, Ronald No- 
reen, Richard Anzin, Ralph Dodge, Stan 
ley Thompson, and Larry Hedison. They 
were accompanied by Allan Seaburg at 
the piano. 

Refreshments were served at twelve 
individual tables each one of which 
was decorated to represent one of the 
months of the year. Everybody went to 
the tables of his or her birth month 
to be served birthday cake and ice 
cream. 

The attractive table arrangements 
were in charge of the hostesses, Ber- 
nice Cunningham, Anna Tucker, Mrs. 
Ernest Howland, Mrs. Roger Etz, Mrs. 
John Bowman, Mrs. Ernest Beattie, 
Mrs. Ralph Parsons, Mrs. Agnes Pe- 
terson, Mrs. Charles Dodge, Mrs. Glad- 
ys Wolley, and Pearl Sawyer. 

The vestry itself was artistically dec- 
orated with pink and white crepe paper. 
An unusual feature of the affair was 
a miniature church which is an exact 
reproduction even to the smallest de- 
tails of the Universalist Church itself. 
Warren Sawyer who built the model 
church was also chairman of the vestry 
decoration committee. 


DR. REAMON SPEAKS AT 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


The Binghamton Chapter of the 
New York State Laymen’s Association 
held a dinner meeting on the evening of 
November 4. Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
D. D. of Syracuse, former President ot 
the Universalist Church of America, the 
principal speaker, gave an inspiring 
talk. The occasion being on election 
day, Dr. Reamon emphasized that high 
moral and ethical principles were more 
essential to good citizenship than a 
high educational level. 

Mr. Walter W. Williams gave a re- 
port of the State Laymen’s Convention 
recently held at Auburn, New York to 
which the Binghampton Chapter sent 
a delegation of nine men. Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach and several laymen of the 
Towanda church attended as guests. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Catholic Quiz Book, Herbert A. Ken- 
ney and Geoffrey P. Keane, 166. 

A Life of Their Own, Ruth Kelley, 
Bruce Humphreys, 571. 

An Outline of Biblical Theology, Millar 
Burroughs, 354. 

Albert Schweitzer—Christian Revolu- 
tionary, George Seaver, 64. 

Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars, EI- 
eanor Shipley Duckett, 236. 

Behind Closed Doors, Una W. Harsen, 
Al, 

Blind Adventure, Munroe L. Fox, 236. 

Call Me Charles, Jessis J. Jackson, 286. 

Christ in the Drama, Fred Eastman, 
354, 

Conscience on Stage, Harold Ehrens- 
perger, 116. 

Country Place, Ann Petry, 476. 

Discerning the Signs of the Times, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, 236. 

Faith and Freedom, Russel J. Clinchy, 

Functional Approach to Religious Ed- 
ucation, Ernest J. Chave, 281. 

Gentlemen’s Agreement, Laura Z. Hob- 
son, 286. 

Holdfast Gaines, Odell Shepard and 
Willard Shepard, 188. 

How to Read the Bible, Edgar T. Good- 
speed, 64, 

Human Destiny, Lecomte du Nouy, 467. 

Jesus the Man: A Critical Essay, War- 
ner Fite, 8. . 

Kilvert’s Diary, Plomer, 166. 

Laymen Speaking, edited by Wallace 
G. Speers, 476. 

Livingston’s Last Journey, 
Coupland, 328. 

Look at the Ministry, John Oliver Nel- 
son, 92. 

Lost Men of American History, Stew- 
art H. Holbrook, 214. 

Lyman Pierson Powell, Pathfinder in 
Education and Religion, Charles S. 
MacFarland, 324. 

Miracles, C. S. Lewis, 496. 

More Than Conquerors, Otto T. Mal- 
lery, 571. 

Preach the Word, Roy L. Smith, 354. 

Preface to Ethical Living, Robert E. 
Fitch, 523. 

Projected Visual Aids In The Church, 
William S. Hockman, 523. 

Seeds of Redemption, Bernard E. Me- 
land, 448. 

Small Town, Granville Hicks, 7. 

one Exposure, Stetson Kennedy, 
179. 

Teen Days, Frances Bruce Strain, 324. 

The Bible Jesus Knew, Sidney A. Wes- 
ton, 571. 

The Bible Today, C. H. Todd, 448. 

The Big Brewster Family, Jannette 
May Lucas, 286. 

The Christian Doctrine, Oscar Hard- 
man, 528. 

The Christian Hope of Immortality, 
A. E. Taylor, 523. 

The Fathers of the Church, Vol. I. The 
Apostolic Fathers. A New Transla- 
tion, 496. 

The Heart of the Yale Lectures, Bat- 
sell Barrett Baxter, 476. 

The Loving Are The Daring, Brooke 
Conway, 257. 

The Luminous Trail, Rufus M. Jones, 
PASI 

The Memory of Certain Persons, An 
Autobiography, John Erskine, 188. 

The Pastor and the Children, Mildred 


Reginald 
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Eakin and Frank Eakin, 323. 
The Questing Spirit, Halford E. Luc- 
cock and Frances Brentano, 448. 
The Russian Religious Mind; Kievan 
Christianity, George P. Fedotov, 136. 
The Self You Have to Live With, Win- 
fred Rhodes, 188. 

The Shore Dimly Seen, Ellis Gibbs Ar- 
nall, 101. 

The Webb of Government, Robert M. 
Maclver, 380. 

There Was a Time, Taylor Caldwell, 
324, 

Thomas Jefferson, Champion of Relig- 
ious Freedom, Henry Wilder Foote, 


We Have This Ministry: Church Vo- 
cations for Men and Women, 92. 
While the Angels Sing, Gladys Hasty 
Carroll, 496. 

Who Has Seen the Wind, W. O. Mitch- 
ell, 257. 

Why We Act That Way, John Homer 
Miller, 92. 
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Haynes, 55. Houser, Otto H., 513. Hunt- 
er, David E., 389. 

Jones, Llewellyn, 8, 109, 149, 179. 

Kapp, Max A., 318. Kernan, William 
C., 18, 81, 188, 519. King, Albion Roy, 
me Klotzle, Dana E., 368. Kohn, Hans, 


Lalone, Emerson Hugh, 16, 57, 158, 
271, 309, 412, 560. Lane, Alfred C., 250. 

Leavitte, Jr., Fenwick L., 10, 391, 
392, 470, 471, 488. Liebman, Joshua 
Loth, 77. Lilienthal, David E., 105. 

MacLean, Angus H., 173, Si wolss 
400. Manning, Stanley, 34, 312, 369. 


McInness, Mason F., 246. Mi 
Ulysses Sumner, 310. Monbleau, C 
., 1b. Moore, Matilda, 175. 
Leslie, 566. Mullen, Poppy, 106. | 
Packard, Charles E., 3738. Pe 
Arthur, 30, 60, 131, 152, 466. 
Albert Q., 398. Pullman, Tracy M..; 
Ratcliff, John M., 272. Reamon, | 
worth C., 29, 306. Ritter, Carrie A. 
Robinson, James H., 461. Robi 
Myrta B., 132. Rodehaver, Myles 
308, 437. Root, Robert, 157. Rose, 
liam Wallace, 63, 110. Runkle, 
M., 128. 
Schoenberner, Franz, 102. Scott, | 
Slaughter, 488. Shepard, Sheldon 
276. Simonson, Arnold L., 155. g 
ing, Lois, 203. Spoerl, Dorothy Ti 
205. 
Van Schaick, Jr., John, 7, 78,, 
341, 558. 
West, Rosalie A., 370. White, Jj 
Vernon, 343. Whitman, Edmund A.| 
Wolfe, Roland E., 231, 272, 511. Vi 
John E., 160. 
Zeigler, Albert F., 111, 201, 224, 


CONFERENCES 


Ohio Minister’s Conference, 39. | 


CONVENTIONS 


California, 260. 

Connecticut, 277. 

General Assembly number, Ser 
ber 20. | 

Georgia, 404. 

Massaschusetts, 277. 

Indiana, 547. 

Towa, 350. 

New York Convention, 573. 

North Carolina, 525. 

Ohio, 350. 

Ontario, Canada, 525. 

Pennsylvania, 278. 

Wisconsin, 547, 


INSTALLATIONS 


Abbe, William C., 71. Drumm, T. 
ter, 527. Fiske, Wallace Grant, | 
Lawson, Donald W., 119. McKer 
Herbert, 23. McKnight, James W.., | 
Muder, Milton Ernest, 23. Niles, Ge 
L., 501. Schneider, William, 141. 2 
ler, Albert F., 211. 


INSTITUTES 


Ferry Beach (Religious Education),, 
International Relations, 404. 
New York Summer, 406. 

Ohio, 21. 

Vermont and Quebec, 375. 


OBITUARIES 


Adams, Miriam Priest, 95. 

Allen, Mrs. Pliny A., 453. 
Atwood, Alice Carey, 262. 

Averill, Alice M., 93. 

Barker, John Dudley, 63. 

Barney, Edward Mitchell, 69. 
Barstow, Anna Briggs, 45. 

Belden, Herbert Eugene, 213. 

Boyd, Mrs. Leona, 213. 

Britton, Arthur H., 93. 
Brotherston, Bruce Wallace, 212. — 
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3rown, Mis. Elizabeth, 255. 
Brown, Martin M., 453. 
Weryant, Frank L., 142. 
Burnham, Georgia, 454. 
Burnham, J. Fletcher, 358. 
Bush, Mrs. R. Perry, 577. 


Wardwell, Mrs. Gardner R., 577. 
Woodcock, Adeline McCamon, 142. 
Yates, Mrs. Arthur N., 45. 
ORDINATIONS 
Christensen, John Paul, 


358. Cole, 


Carrier, Frederick L., 382. David Harris, O01 Pennington, George 
Chadbourne, Harry S., 502. dl Wray BSS. 

Collins, Mrs. Dana, 69. : if 
Curry, Kate Singer, 526. POMEROY, VIVIAN T., STORIES 


Decker, Lloyd S., 577. 
Dotter, Thomas E., 142. 
Downey, Edward Calvin, 453. 
East, Mrs. Franke Cook, 262. 
Everett, Lewis Plimpton, 45. 
(Fisher, Mrs, Florence B., 69. 
Gauss, Henry C., 69. 


Being Helped, 251. Bluebird, 316. I 
Told You So, 1380. Phoebe Lacks Per- 
severance, 13. The Easter Heart, 155. 
The Lie, 206. The Surprise, 86. The Re- 
venge, 180. Traffic Cop, 35 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
CANTON, N. Y. 
Committee on Nominations, 95. Con- 


Gleason, Nellie Stouder, 262. 


Hempel, Grace E., 287, 


Hitchcock, Jennie Bartholemew, 262. vention Number, September 20, 442, 
Jones, Leon Peter, 430. 445. General Assembly, St. Lawrence 
iKerr, William D., 98. University, 412. A. U. W., Canton, N. 
Knotts, Wiliam Arthur, 478. Y., 442. G. S. S. A., Canton, N. Y., 445. 
Legal, Charles, 577. General Assembly Committee, 356. 
Lovejoy, Mrs. Sarah Barrett, 453. 


THE UNIVERSALIST PU 
HOUSE 
Annual Meeting, 338. 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 
Board of Trustees Meet, 210. Report 
of Committee on Organization of Pro- 
gram, Department of Education, 319. 
Supplement to Report on a Depart- 
ment of Education, 400. 
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The Subseription Contest, 309. 
CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


All Souls, Brooklyn, N. Y., 94. Com- 
bridge, Mass., 490. 


‘MacPherson, Oliver E., 335. JBLISHING 


| Markley, Angie Brooks, 190. 
|McLaughlin, Rose A., 502. 
Perkins, Mrs. Florida, all5y3}. 
Pierce, Alfred Bowen, 328. 
Pierce, Isabel, 117. 
Pinkham, Henry W., 55. 

i Remick, Leon, 262. 
Robinson, Luther Riley, 287. 
Rogers, Frank William, 359. 
Sayles, John, 261. 

Shine, Clara, 262. 

Smith, Louie, 117. 
Taylor, Daniel Lee, 577. 
Tobey, Julie M., 382. 
Turner, Lillian Swart, 45. 
Vickery, Mrs. Nellie H., 
geedleigh, . Alma H., 93. 
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__TWISTER — OF LIVES 


Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 


December 20, 1947 
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LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological Echool of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Notices 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting held in Springfield. 
Ohio, November 20th, Heber B. Robin- 


son was examined for ordination and 


found to be worthy by vote of the com- 
mittee. The same was authorized. 
Stanley C. Stall, Secretary 


* Ok OK OK 


ANNUAL MEETING, DOOLITTLE 
HOME FOR AGED PERSONS, INC. 


The Annual Meeting for the Doolittle 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc. will be 
held at the Home, corner of Baker and 
Bird Streets, Foxboro, Mass. on the 
fourth Wednesday in January, January 
28, 1948 at two o’clock. 

Katherine C. Bourne 
Clerk and Asst. Treas 
4k Ok OK 


PERSONAL 


Rey. Raymond J. Baugham of New- 
ark, N. J., was in Boston Nov. 17 in 
attendance upon the meeting of the 
Commission on Literature of the U. 
C.A. 


THORSELL CALLED TO 
PORTLAND PARISH 


At the parish meeting of the First 
Universalist Church of Portland, the 
Rev. Ernest L. Thorsell was called u- 
nanimously to this church, beginning 
Dec. 1, 1947. 

Mr. Thorsell was a candidate Sun- 
day, Oct. 19. A social gathering was 
held in the vestry after the service to 
meet Rey. and Mrs. Thorsell. They have 
two children, a girl twelve and a boy 
four. They will reside at the parson- 
age, 79 Fessenden St., Portland, Maine. 


Plans are being made to hold the 
installation sometime in January. 


UNION SERVICE IN WASHINGTON 


Two Congregational churches, a 
Methodist, the Swedenborgian, the Uni- 
tarian and the Latter-Day Saints of 
Mormons united with the Universalist 
church on Thanksgiving Day in a beau- 
tiful service held in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, the Swedenborgian minister, 
Dr. Wunsch preaching the sermon and 
Dr. Brooks offering the prayer. 


WATCH FOR 


The Universalist Publishing House 


SPECIAL 
Magazine Subscription 
PLAN 


IN THE 


()) {D1 dia 


January Third Issue 


OF 


The Christian Leader 


——>— 0. ___ 


PLAN TO RENEW THROUGH US 


See | 


580 


CRACKLING 

A frog was caught in a deep rut 
the road, and in spite of the help of f 
friends he could not get out. They fi 
ally left him there in despair. The ne 
day, one of his friends saw him, chi 
per as you please, and no longer in 1 
rut. 

“What are you doing here? ft 
friend asked. “I thought you could n 
get out.” 

“T couldn’t,” the frog replied, “b 
a truck came along and I had to.” | 

—Ladies Home Journ; 
* eK Oe OK | 
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RESTORATION PROGRAM 
INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN | 
CHURCH, UNIVERSALIST { 
GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS | 
After many weeks of careful pla! 
ning and the soliciting of finances, t 
actual restoration has started on o 
historic Mother Church. 
The once rugged timbers that we 
taken from the cargo of a condemng¢ 
vessel bound for England in 1804, hay 
practically succumbed to the ravages « 
worms or termites. These will be r} 
placed by steel in the main auditoriur 
the vestry floor where timbers we 
much worse, and a cement floor wil 
tile surface will replace the old floor.! 
The new addition will contain tif 
Minister’s study and the office of o¥ 
Religious Education Director, as w 
as two choir robing rooms and churd 
school class rooms, something that 
badly needed in order to carry om 
successful religious education prema 
Two of these rooms can be readi. 
converted into a small chapel whe 
needed, or provide a meeting place f 
the various church organizations. | 
new heating plant and kitchen are al 
included in the program. | 
We are determined that this o} 
church will prosper and grow once 4 
we complete this work. | 
Contributions are still being solicite} 
and if any reader of this publicatic 
cares to help this worthy cause, sn 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 


DIRECTOR OF YOUTH ACTIVITIE) 
IN ILLINOIS 

Alice Harrison spent three weeks 4 
Illinois during November conductin 
youth rallies in Elgin and Hutsonvil! 
reaching young people from Elgin, O 
Park, Stockton, Joliet, Peoria, Hutsow 
ville, Clinton and Hopeston. Visitatic: 
te local youth fellowships includea 
Stockton (where a new group was 07 
ganized), Elgin, Peoria, Avon, and th 
student group at Urbana. 

Other speaking engagements inclue 
ed: The Association of Universaliz 
Women at : Joliet, Peoria and Hutson 
ville, the relizious education staff 2 
Peoria, and preaching at Hutsonvill| 
Executive meetings were held with 4 


Illinois Youth Fellowship board a 
with the Universalist of Illinois Un 
versalist-Unitarian student board. 
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